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SEA DREAMS* 


Too late I heard the message of the sea. 

My family ship is anchored in the plains 

But eagerly I cherish what remains,— 

Sea stories sending salty winds to me. 

I sail enticing paths of mystery 

And wallow down the typhoon scattered lanes 

To sunny isles and coasts of tropic rains, 

Land locked, except for this entrancing key 

That makes the ocean and its shipping mine, 

The crested waves that in the sunset shine, 

The gossip breezes whisp’ring ceaselessly! 

Perhaps the anchor chains will rust away 

And I may live my sea-yarn dreams some day. 
SAM BRYAN. 


*See again our “Tales of Ships and Seas” in Bulletin, December, 1924, p. 276. 
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The Small Library Can Meet the 
Problem. The librarian in small 
and rural communities has a bet- 
ter opportunity for personal con- 
tact and guidance than any other 
member of her profession. Here, 
as elsewhere, the real problem is to 
attract the individual to the li- 
brary and then to lead him to read. 
The abie librarian of the small li- 
brary knows her book stock thor- 
oughly; she can borrow book lists 
and reading courses from the Li- 
brary Commission; she can keep 
on hand printed outlines on specific 
subjects, draw on local expert ad- 
vice, and otherwise promote com- 
munity appreciation of adult edu- 
cation service better, perhaps, than 
can be done in larger centers. If 
the librarian, wherever she may 
be, knows books and understands 
people, she has both the ability and 
the resources to lead these out-of- 
school boys and girls to the library. 

It appears that generally the li- 
brary’s part in education has in- 
cluded little more than simple co- 
operation with public agencies, es- 
pecially in the smaller communi- 
ties, where the only visible effort 
made, in addition to the usual 
work with schools, is reference as- 
sistance given to women’s clubs. 
In these same districts, according 
to the last United States census, 
55.4 per cent of the rural boys and 
girls above 14 years of age are out 
of school. The very smallest li- 
braries can get into personal touch 
with these young people, conduct 
frequent book discussions, both 
with individuals and groups, and 
cultivate in them a desire for 
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knowledge which will become a 
compelling force through life. 

Situations undoubtedly exist 
where because of limitations both 
in book stock and personnel it will 
be difficult to carry on work with 
these boys and girls as a distinct 
group. In these cases dependence 
on county libraries with their more 
adequate book collections and spe- 
cialized reference service will 
greatly alleviate the situation. For 
other counties the Traveling Li- 
brary Department may be called 
upon. 

Definite avenues of approach to 
this adolescent group will be found 
through rural and small town or- 
ganizations for boys and girls. 
Agricultural extension agencies, 
such as the 4-H clubs, county 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. clubs, 
junior granges, the community 
band, church organizations and 
other community center clubs are 
groups with which the library can 
effectively cooperate. The contin- 
uation short courses now offered 
by some rural high schools form 
an excellent means of approach to 
young farmers. 

Adult Education and the Library. 


The Case for Books. Why books 
anyway? The answer is simple. 
Books, as yet, afford the only exist- 
ing means of constantly and con- 
tinuously enlarging the individu- 
al’s range of experience; the only 
means of giving the individual 
thoroughgoing understanding of 
any of the great aspects of life; 
the only means of giving the indi- 
vidual that enduring perspective, 
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broad vision and real knowledge 
which are necessary for his secur- 
ity, growth and happiness under 
civilized conditions. Other de- 
vices may give the same mental or 
emotional stimulation or delight. 
But no other devices can so thor- 
oughly and enduringly tie men’s 
minds together, link men into man. 
—JESSE BENNETT, in The Book- 
man. 


Wanted—the Latest. If I have 
not read a book before, it is to all 


interests and purposes new to me 

whether it was printed yesterday 

or three hundred years ago. 
HAZLITT. 


The First Carnegie. In his ad- 
dress, “The Social Objective in 
Regional Planning” delivered at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League, Mr. Thomas 
Adams says: 

“In his recent book Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester quotes the late Samuel 
Dill regarding the munificence of 
Pliny and other great Roman citi- 
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zens. Pliny gave $45,000 for the 
foundation of a public livary in 
his native town, and an annual en- 
dowment of $4,000 to maintain it, 
also offering one-third of the ex- 
pense of the high school. * * * 
Altogether it is calculated that 
Pliny must have given a sum of 
more than $400,000 to libraries, 
school endowments, and children’s 
aid.” 


The Library and the Larger 
Community. Through the courtesy 
of the author we have arranged to 
have sent to each public library a 
copy of Professor J. H. Kolb’s bul- 
letin “Service Institutions for 
Town and Country” (Research 
Bulletin 66—Wis. Agric. Exper. 
Station). One of the “Service in- 
stitutions” studied is the public li- 
brary. Here is a fresh and chal- 
lenging statement from an expert 
with suggestions based upon a fact 
study. Read especially carefully 
the library chapter. What have 
we in library work to say about 
this? 





Wisconsin Library Association 
KENOSHA 


Plan to attend your convention this year. 
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RURAL LIFE IN AMERICAN FICTION* 


By Mary Katharine Reely 


In the period before 1900 only three 
novels appeared that are today to be 
taken seriously as studies of American 
rural life. They are: Eggleston’s 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, a study of a back- 
woods community in Indiana in the early 
1830’s; Ed Howe’s Story of a Country 
Town, an uncompromising picture of life, 
first in an open country community, later 
in a small town, in Kansas in the 80’s; 
and Hamlin Garland’s book of short 
stories, Main Traveled Roads, which 
gives an equally unsparing picture of the 
general dreariness and drudgery of farm 
life. 

In the decade following 1900 Frank 
Norris’s The Octopus was _ published. 
The ten years between 1910 and 1920 
saw the publication of The Leatherwood 
God, a study of religious psychology in 
a backwoods community early in the last 
century, significant because it is almost 
the only one of Howells’ many novels de- 
voted to the rural background of his boy- 
hood. It was followed by Willa Cather’s 
My Antonia, Sinclair Lewis’s amazingly 
successful ru-urban novel, Main Street, 
and in 1921 by a novel of Canadian 
rural life, sufficiently like our own to be 
considered here, translated from the 
French, Maria Chapdelaine. 

In the five years since 1920 at least a 
dozen novels of some significance to the 
rural psychologist have been published. 

It should not be assumed however that 
the years before 1910 were entirely bar- 
ren of interest in rural themes. There 
were as a matter of fact several very 
definite trends of interest. First an in- 
terest in rural types. David Harum is 
doubtless remembered as a rural char- 
acter. As a matter of fact, he was a 
small town banker, sharp at a horse 
trade. Rustic perhaps, but not rural. 
There were the very active New England 
short story writers, Sarah Orne Jewett, 


Mary E. Wilkins, Alice Brown, creating 
village and rural types but with village 
types and the village point of view pre- 
dominating. There was also a very 
marked interest in the quaint and pic- 
turesque, with the southern mountaineer 
flourishing in the stories of John Fox, 
Jr., the Pennsylvania Dutch in the 
stories of Mrs. Martin, and so on. 

And all through the period there was 
evident a sort of pleasant sentimentality 
toward farm life. David Grayson wrote 
his gently philosophical Adventures in 
Contentment, the abandoned farm was 
an entertaining plaything and stories 
about abandoned farms and city people 
who went back to the land with humor- 
ous results abounded. 

But at the same time there was that 
other strain of pessimism and discontent, 
expressed in several minor novels as 
well as in the three major works named, 
in Harold Frederick’s Seth’s Brother’s 
Wife, in Sarah Comstock’s The Soddy, 
and in another discouraged tale of Kan- 
sas called The Wind Before the Dawn. 

Another contribution to the period was 
Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome, impor- 
tant as a study of rural character in re- 
lation to environment and an addition to 
the literature of gloom about farm life. 


Themes. 


A study of these novels reveals cer- 
tain themes that repeat themselves with 
variations again and again. The first 
theme might be called: “The Farm a 
Place to Get Away From.” Sometimes 
it is implicit in the description of the 
general misery and despair of farm life, 
as in The Story of a Country Town. 
Sometimes it is implied in the contrast 
between those who go and those who 
stay, as in Hamlin Garland’s stories. The 
man who has prospered out in the world 
comes back to his boyhood home to find 


*A report made for Professor Kolb’s Seminar on The Country Town in its Rural 


Relationships, University of Wisconsin. 
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his old sweetheart a broken-down farm 
drudge. The successful man of the 
world returns to share his success with 
his mother and his farmer brother and 
finds their estate so hopeless as to be be- 
yond help. In Eugene O’Neill’s play 
Beyond the Horizon, likewise, the brother 
who goes to sea prospers, the brother 
who stays on the farm is wrecked. 

Sometimes the theme is definitely 
woven into the plot, when an ambitious 
or dissatisfied boy or girl schemes to get 
away, as in Homer Croy’s R. F. D. no 3 
or in Eaton’s Backfurrow. 

Sometimes there is a variation of the 
theme, and a mother schemes to get her 
children off the farm. In John Freder- 
ick’s Green Bush the young man with a 
distinct inclination toward farming 
gains his end in spite of his mother’s 
efforts to force him into a profession. In 
the play The Detour the mother who 
schemes for her daughter’s escape is 
foiled and forced to pin her hopes on a 
grandchild. 

Another recurring theme is the one ex- 
pressed in the title of Mary E. Wilkins’ 
short story The Revolt of Mother. 
Mother, tired of living in her dark little 
farm house while father builds big barns, 
moves over into the new barn and stays 
there. In a story of Alice Brown’s 
Mother revolted at milking time and af- 
ter milking the cows, poured the milk on 
the ground. In Susan Glaspell’s play 
Trifles, the downtrodden wife revolts to 
the point of murder. 

But of course her revolts are rare. 
Usually she endures and is a patient and 
pitiable creature. 

A third of the major themes is Land 
Hunger, or Love of the Soil. Not always 
the same thing, and often two very dif- 
ferent things. Land hunger is often a 
very ugly trait, usually the ruling pas- 
sion in the life of the hard, dominating 
type of farmer. Morbid phases of it are 
found in the recent prize novel, Wild 
Geese, and in Eugene O’Neill’s play 
Desire Under the Elms. In a more nor- 
mal form land hunger is a motivating 
force in the novels of pioneer or of im- 
migrant life. Love of the soil, the un- 
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derlying theme of so many European 
novels, is more rare. A rather curious 
instance of it is found in The Lantern on 
the Plow, the story of a New Jersey 
farm and the hold it has on the family 
that has had possession of it for several 
generations. The farm is presented as 
an entity that seems to possess its own- 
ers rather than to be possessed by them. 
Love for the soil is evident in Maria 
Chapdelaine, a novel that in this respect 
is more like the European novels, except 
that the conditions are those of the 
North American continent. In French 
Canada they have an appealing expres- 
sion, to “make land,” meaning to clear 
it and make it ready for cultivation. 
“What could be more pleasing,” asks 
Madame Chapdelaine, “than a nice bit of 
land that was all trees and stumps and 
roots, which one beholds in a fortnight 
as bare as the back of the hand, ready 
for the plough.” Love for the soil is the 
animating motive also in a distinctly 
American novel, Green Bush, the story 
of a young man who deliberately gives 
up an academic career for farming. The 
scene in which the two young people 
come home to the farm after the dirt 
and grime and sordidness of the city is 
the reversal of the usual situation. 

The Westward Movement as such has 
furnished the theme for a number of 
novels, notably Winston Churchill’s The 
Crossing and the later and more popular 
Covered Wagon of Emerson Hough. 
These novels are concerned with the 
movement, the more romantic element in 
pioneering. The settling down—the daily 
life in a pioneer home, the building up of 
a neighborhood—calls for different treat- 
ment and has provided another major 
theme for the novelists. Novels of the 
pioneer period fall into three groups; 
those written at or near the time, like 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Schoolmaster and 
his Circuit Rider; those written today, 
looking back, like Herbert Quick’s Van- 
demark’s Folly and its sequel, and Boyd’s 
Samuel Drummond; and those picturing 
frontier conditions today, like Wild 
Geese. 

A final theme is economic and is con- 
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cerned with economic and political or- 
ganization among farmers. ‘The forerun- 
ner in the use of this theme in fiction 
was Frank Norris’s The Octopus. This 
novel, a story of a fight between the big 
wheat ranchers of California and the 
railroad, was written as the first of a 
proposed trilogy dealing with wheat. It 
was followed by The Pit, a story of ma- 
nipulation on the stock exchange, which 
proved vastly more popular. The third 
novel which was to have been a story of 
distribution in Europe, was never writ- 
ten. The ranchers in The Octopus or- 
ganize to obtain their rights, use legal 
and political methods and finally take the 
law into their own hands, to be beaten 
down at every turn and the story ends 
in wholesale ruin. The novel was a sin- 
gle instance of the use of this theme un- 
til the present year when three novels 
appear on the theme of farmers’ eco- 
nomic organization. They are Prairie 
Fires, a story of the Non-Partisan 
League in North Dakota, Hast of Eden, 
a story of corn growers in Illinois and 
the organization of a national grain 
growers’ association, and a third The 
Trouble Maker, dealing with the dairy- 
man’s strike in New York and written 
by the editor of the American Agricul- 
turist. 

An economic problem that plays less 
part in fiction than might be expected is 
tenantry. Hamlin Garland has one grim 
story called Under the Lion’s Paw, show- 
ing the fate of the tenant. Ruth Suckow 
has one notable short story called Rent- 
ers. And tenantry in the South is pic- 
tured in Edith Kelley’s Weeds and in 
Dorothy Scarborough’s In the Land of 
Cotton. Another economic problem sel- 
dom touched on, if at all, in the novels, 
is the movement to the cities. The pull 
of city versus country is treated as a 
personal question, not as a problem in- 
volving farm labor. Eversley, the flax 
king in Prairie Fires, goes to the city af- 
ter his bankruptcy, but he returns. 
“Thought you’d gone to the city,” his 
friends say. “I did, but a city’s no place 
for a farmer. I’m back again—rent- 
ing.” 
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Characters. 

Just as there are certain themes that 
are repeated, so there are type charac- 
ters that reappear. But one that might 
be looked for is absent, the humorous 
hayseed. He has been a stock character 
on the stage, but the novelists have made 
little use of him. The character that 
appears most frequently is the hard, 
grasping, domineering farmer who sac- 
rifices his wife, his family, everything, 
to his love of power and his greed. He 
was the stage father in Way Down East. 
He comes on the stage again in the most 
modern of American plays, Desire Un- 
der the Elms. He appears as Caleb Gare 
in Wild Geese, as Fred Derring in East 
of Eden, as Martin Wade in Dust, as 
Einar Merssen in The Second Genera- 
tion, as August Kaetterhenry in Country 
People. Although August in Country 
People is only “close,” and Fred Derring 
is only taciturn and glum. 

The overworked farm wife is the com- 
panion type character. The author of 
The Story of a Country Town justifies 
his presentation of farm women: “In 
the country where I was brought up all 
the women were pale and timid and over- 
worked,” he says. Women are always 
pale and tired and overworked in the 
stories of Hamlin Garland. Emma in 
Country People begins after the death 
of her husband to develop a timid little 
individuality that had never had an op- 
portunity to emerge in his life time. In 
Walter Muilenburg’s Prairie the weak, 
timid, homesick wife loses her reason, al- 
though, to tell the truth, in her case 
there was little mentality to lose from 
the beginning, the author implying that 
pioneering called for sterner stuff than 
this woman was made of. 

This is one type of farm woman. It 
is only fair to state that there are others. 
First, there is the independent woman 
farmer who manages her own farm and 
often does her own work. Such women 
are almost never pitiable. They are tri- 
umphant! Selina in Edna Ferber’s So 
Big, Dorinda in Ellen Glasgow’s Barren 
Ground, Alexandra in Willa Cather’s 
O Pioneers, Eleanor Gates Plow Woman, 
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Sally who was a better man than her 
husband in Old Hurricane. And all cre- 
ated by woman authors! 


Then the other type, most common in 
real life, perhaps, and not overlooked in 
the novels, the woman who is her hus- 
band’s partner. Madame Chapdelaine, 
the wife in Prairie Fires who is an even 
more ardent champion of the League 
than her husband is, Martha Jane in 
Samuel Drummond, Rose, the young wife 
in Green Bush. 

These are the contrasting types of 
women. The type of man who offsets the 
brutal domineering farmer, is not so 
much the kindly sentimentalist as the 
farmer-philosopher. The man who likes 
to think, to speculate, to ponder and who 
finds his occupation congenial because it 
gives him such opportunity. Jacob Van- 
demark in his old age surveying his past 
is of that type, so is the Danish farmer 
in Prairie Fires and the young univer- 
sity graduate in Green Bush. 

Another type that cannot be over- 
looked, a distinctly American type, per- 
haps a passing one, is the hired man. 
The hired man has his place in many of 
the novels of farm life. On the stage he 
was too often the funny man. As he is 
drawn in the novels, he deserves best 
the adjective “faithful.” You find him 
in My Antonia, doubled there, for there 
are two; in East of Eden, in Samuel 
Drummond. 


Another type that should perhaps be 
separated from others, is the pioneer, 
described best in the person of Samuel 
Chapdelaine: 

For this was the passion of his life, 
the passion of a man whose soul was in 
the clearing, not in the tilling of the 
earth. Five times since boyhood had he 
taken up wild land, built a house, a 
stable and a barn, wrested from the un- 
broken forest a comfortable farm, and 
five times had he sold out to begin ali 
over again. 


Attitudes. 


The attitudes of the men and women 
who write novels about farm life is re- 
vealed in their choice of themes. When 
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an author chooses to contrast two broth- 
ers, one who leaves the farm and pros- 
pers, the other who stays and is broken, 
he has expressed an attitude. And it is 
the attitude represented by this theme, 
the hate attitude, that has run most con- 
sistently through American fiction. Per- 
haps it began with Eggleston who saw 
rural life as boisterous and crude, or 
with Howe who saw it as bitter and 
warping, or with the New Englanders 
who saw it as stark and uncompromising. 
But wherever it began it has run 
straight down to the present and has 
been generally accepted as the usual and 
normal attitude toward farm life. 

It’s opposite, the attitude of affection, 
expressed in the earlier days in a pleas- 
ant sentimentality or a genial tolerance 
of rustic peculiarities, is today finding 
expression in such novels as My Antonia, 
Maria Chapdelaine, Green Bush and Bar- 
ren Ground. In each of which farming 
is viewed as the good life and where of- 
ten a deliberate choice is made of it when 
opportunity offers something else. 

Another characteristic attitude is the 
superior attitude, represented in Main 
Street. And with the introduction of eco- 
nomic themes there is the partisan atti- 
tude, the author taking the farmer’s part 
and acting as champion of his cause. 

Attitudes are revealed in other ways, 
in the choice of scenes for description, in 
the use of descriptive words. A farmer 
in a story of Hamlin Garland’s is always 
broken and bent, a farm kitchen always 
swarms with flies, a stable is always 
foul smelling, a barn yard is always 
soggy with muck. And Hamlin Gar- 
land’s autobiography offers documentary 
evidence that this was a real feeling 
about farm life, not an attitude assumed 
for purposes of fiction. 

And attitudes are revealed in another 
way—although it may seem a trifle—in 
descriptions of farm raeals! In the idea 
of what people have to eat on the farm: 
Pe thin striped bacon, cream gravy, 
potatoes, string beans, white bread, 
sweet firm butter and quivering carne- 
lian jelly . . . later a huge bowl of 


fresh blueberries with a pitcher of cream 
and a big yellow cake from the oven. 
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Or, for contrast: 


“What’s she been eating?” “Vell, I 
tink about vat ve alwis eat, maybe corn 
beef and cabbage and sausage und so 
weiter,” 


The prevailing belief in the farmer’s 
insensibility to beauty indicates an atti- 
tude toward farm life also. “Cabbages 
is beautiful,” becomes a standing neigh- 
borhood joke in So Big. A _ returned 
traveler in one of the Hamlin Garland 
stories makes a reference to the beauty 
of the hillside pastures and is greeted by 
a stony and embarassed silence. On the 
other hand, Madame Chapdelaine 
extolled the beauty of the world as it ex- 
isted for her; not the beauty wherein hu- 
man beings have no hand, which the 
townsman makes such an ado about... 
but the quiet unaffected loveliness of the 
level field, finding its charm in the regu- 
larity of the long furrow and the sweetly 
flowing stream. 


and, from Green Bush: 


Look at that field, Steen. Half of it... 
I made with my own hands. It was 
waste land—beautiful and useless. I 
made it into a field, beautiful and useful. 


Social institutiens. 

The part that social institutions play 
in novels of rural life is of course inci- 
dental to the story. But the student of 
sociology, picking up a bit here and a 
bit there can piece the whole together. 


The School. 


First the school in the pioneer period. 
You find the most complete example in 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. Another in 
The Hawkeye. In Prairie there is a de- 
scription of the organization of a school 
district. In Country People there is the 
evolution of education through three gen- 
erations. First the crude log school 
house with school kept intermittently a 
few weeks in the year. Then in the next 
generation August looking back on this 
and thinking that his children had it 
lucky, a nice frame school house painted 
pink and a high school girl for teacher. 
A consolidated school is proposed but 
August fights it because of taxes. Later 
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when the roads are improved he lets the 
younger boys drive to town to school 
where they play basket ball like the town 
boys. 


The Church 


Religion and the church play an im- 
portant part in the novels of the pioneer 
period. 

In their remoteness from the political 
centers of the young republic they sel- 
dom spoke of the civic questions stirring 
the towns of the East. The commercial 
and industrial problems that vex modern 
society were unknown to them. Religion 
was their chief interest. 


So writes Howells in The Leatherwood 
God. Religion was the constant subject 
of discussion in The Story of a Country 
Town. “Most of the life of the commu- 
nity centered around the German Metho- 
dist church” in Country People. The re- 
ligion of the period is pictured as harsh 
and narrow. It is so in The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, although in the author’s 
other novel The Circuit Rider, subtitled 
A Tale of the Heroic Age, the circuit 
riders who “brought order out of chaos” 
on the frontier are treated as the heroes. 
Religion is pictured as a narrowing force 
in The Story of a Country Town. Re- 
ligious fanaticism is the theme of The 
Leatherwood God. Narrow sectarianism 
of James Lane Allen’s Reign of Law. 

Religion plays a more normal part in 
the life of the people in The Able Mc- 
Laughlins, in My Antonia, in Maria 
Chapdelaine, and in The Emigrants. The 
part of the church in an immigrant com- 
munity is admirably pictured in Bojer’s 
novel. 


Community life. 


The pioneer novels are rich in pictures 
of community life and sociability. House 
raisings, quiltings, husking bees, spelling 
schools, rural weddings, the institutions 
of mutual help and exchange of work 
are all described in generous detail. In 
East of Eden there is an up to date 
Farm Bureau picnic, in Country People 
a Fourth of July celebration, in Prairie 
Fires a country wedding feast, in Doro- 
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thy Canfield’s The Brimming Cup an in- 
imitable chapter called “The gent around 
the lady,” and another describing a 
neighborhood gathering to watch the 
opening of a night blooming cereus. 


Social change. 


A picture of social change, of what 
Ellwood calls “normal change within the 
group,” is afforded on a large scale in 
Herbert Quick’s three novels. More 
sharply etched in smaller compass in 
Country People. The breaking down of 
old neighborhood lines and the widening 
of trade areas with the coming of the 
automobile are suggested. The car 
meant that they could get away from the 
farm .. . the road past the house be- 
came a highway ... that dreadful hill 
by Ed Hunter’s was cut down so that no 
one need be afraid any more . . they 
went to the county seat oftener now, but 
still did most of their trading at the 
country store where they thought things 
were cheaper because they were set out 
with less style... . 


Town and Country Relations. 


Town and country relations of a nor- 
mal, friendly type are suggested in My 
Antonia. Relations that are bitter and 
strained are reflected in the two novels 
of conflict, Prairie Fires and East of 
Eden. In each of these novels, town is 
set sharply against country. In each 
case town does its part to defeat the 
farmers. 


“Rank socialism, that’s what it is... . 
They complain of prices, yet every one 
of ’em’s got cars, and good cars too.” 
The boys along the street shout, “Hay- 
foot, strawfoot,”. at the band of farmers 
tramping from hall to hall to find a 
meeting place. The rumor of high sal- 
aries paid officials in the farmers’ or- 
ganization is believed and spread. In 
Prairie Fires the banker is the villain. 
“TI always keep a little money under the 
carpet,’ Mrs. Hans Erickson confesses. 
“Then I know I have some safe. I don’t 
trust the bankers.” “Hans says we can- 
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not get along without the town, but it 
seems to me it lives on our suffering.” 

But no better material on town and 
country relations can be found than in 
Main Street. Main Street is a novel of 
the small town. It would have no place 
in this study but for the fact that the 
author is a shrewd enough observer to 
see the small town as a trading center 
for the surrounding country, a service 
station. To him, as to Mrs. Hans Erick- 
son, the town is pretty much a parasite 
on the country. They do a great deal of 
talking in Main Street and some of the 
talk is about the farmers: 

“See here, Carrie, you want to get 
over your city idea that because a man’s 
pants aren’t pressed, he’s a fool. Some 
of these farmers are mighty up and com- 
ing people.” ... “I wonder if the farm- 
ers aren’t bigger than we are. So simple 
and hard working. The town lives on 
them. We townies are parasites and yet 
we feel superior to them.” ... “Para- 
sites? Us! Where’d the farmers be 
without the town? Who lends them 
money? Who? Why we supply them 
with everything.” ... “Don’t you find 
that some of the farmers think they pay 
too much for the services of the town?” 
. . . “Oh, of course there’s a lot of 
cranks among the farmers same’s there 
are among any class... .” 

And then it shouldn’t be forgotten that 
Main Street is the story of a country 
doctor. And we have to date no better 
one. The famous operation by lamp 
light took place in a farm house kitchen. 


Leadership. 
There are a few interesting instances 
of leadership in these novels. The most 
striking is in The Emigrants. A leader 


is looked on as a necessity in this com- 
munity of aliens, and when their first 
leader, the man who brought them to 
America, dies, they turn naturally to one 
of their own number in whom they rec- 
ognize the essential qualities. Fred Der- 
ring in East of Eden is the leader in his 
community. Hans Erickson in Prairie 
Fires fills the same position. The choos- 
ing of a school director in Prairie is an 
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act conferring leadership. What part 
does the educated man play as leader? 
Not much. In East of Eden there is an 
educated farmer, whose “opinion carried 
some weight although he was only a 
renter.” In two stories farm bureau 
agents are active, but neither is the com- 
munity leader. In Prairie Fires the 
farmers in their first successful election 
choose Helgar Erickson, young graduate 
of the agricultural college, as their rep- 
resentative but they look to his father 
for leadership. 


Some conclusions. 


Are more novels dealing with rural 
life being written today? No and yes. 
The number may be no greater but the 
emphasis has changed and there are 
more novels today that are worthy of at- 
tention as social studies. The old sharp 
division between the sweet, the good and 
the beautiful on the one hand and the 
dark, the dreary and the hopeless on the 
other seems to be giving place to a saner 
and better balanced attitude which rec- 
ognizes advantages without ignoring 
hardships. There is a new note of hope- 
fulness divorced from sentimentality in 
farm fiction. Not that it replaces the 
old attitude of pessimism. The two at- 
titudes will always be represented. The 
eity-minded will always prefer the city 
and the country-minded the country. 
Fortunately the country-minded are be- 
ginning to write novels. 

There are three tendencies today suffi- 
ciently marked to deserve attention. 
The first is interest in our immediate 
past, an interest which has produced a 
new type of realistic-historical novel. 

There is a new interest in the farm 
problem. Rural life no longer serves as 
a mere background for a story. Its 
problems form the stuff of the story it- 
self. Norris’s The Octopus was for 
many years an isolated instance. In the 
present year three novels concern them- 
selves with the farmer’s economic prob- 
lem. 

A third tendency is toward the un- 
eventful chronicle of life as it is lived 
without the introduction of fictitious plot 
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interest. Willa Cather tells the simple 
story of a Bohemian farm girl. Ruth 
Suckow writes about country people as 
they are, without commendation or cen- 
sure. Glenway Westcott writes of the 
sensuous beauty of rural life as some- 
thing that exists, not as something to be 
praised or blamed. This attitude is con- 
tributing to an acceptance of country 
life, not as something strange to be ex- 
ploited, but as a thing that belongs, as 
part of the national scene. 

Locality has a bearing on this ques- 
tion of the rural novel. The farm novels 
of today are coming from the middle 
west. A few from the south. Only in 
rare instances from New England or the 
east. And this is not strange. For the 
middle west is the agricultural section 
of the country. The increase in the num- 
ber of serious novels about agriculture 
may be due only to the fact that the mid- 
dle west is growing up. In Hamlin Gar- 
land’s day nobody wrote. He was a 
freak, a sport. There was nothing for 
him to do but go away, to seek literary 
associations elsewhere. Today we have 
leisure. We have education. We have 
young people ambitious to write. They 
write of what they know. And the life 
of the middle west even in the cities is 
colored by association with the farm, 
with a concern for weather and the crops 
and the rise and fall of farm prices. 

Is this new interest in farm problems 
in fiction a passing phase, stimulated 
perhaps by the phenomenal success of 
Main Street? Somewhat, perhaps. But 
the novel of rural life as such has rarely 
been successful. Never phenomenally so. 
No genuine study of rural life has as 
yet found its way into the list of best 
sellers. But such novels are read. The 
older novels still circulate in public li- 
braries, are worn out and _ rebound. 
More recent novels, Maria Chapdelaine, 
My Antonia, go through many printings. 
Publishers are willing to take chances on 
them. 


And if the above conclusion concern- 
ing locality is true, then this interest in 
rural life in fiction is something more 
than a passing phase. While the life of 
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the middle west continues to be prima- 
rily agricultural, the typical novel of the 
middle west will be the novel of rural 
life. 

Has a study such as this any signifi- 
cance for the rural sociologist? Yes, if 
the novels of Walter Scott have any sig- 
nificance for the historian. If those of 
Jane Austen contribute to the history of 
manners. If Dickens’ novels are impor- 
tant as social studies. If Knut Hamsun 
is significant for Norway and Reymont 
for Poland. For the realistic novelist is 
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not concerned with inventing pretty and 
entertaining fictions. He is concerned 
with setting down, in the form of a pat- 
tern or story, some truth as he has seen 
and felt it in his lifetime. He gets at his 
material in a different way from the so- 
ciologist, but his conclusions may some 
times be the same. 

In the list that follows the novels have 
been grouped according to their social in- 
terest. Titles are usually arranged in 
the chronological order of their publica- 
tion. 





Novels of Rural Life 


Community life—Socliability 
Eggleston. Hoosier school master 
Circuit rider 
Quick. Vandemark’s folly 
The hawkeye 








Boyd. Samuel Drummond 
Canfield. Brimming cup 
Montross. East of Eden 
Suckow. Country people 
The Country Doctor 

Jewett. A country doctor 
Lewis. Main street 

The Country Newspaper 
Howe. Story of a country town 


Frederick. Green Bush 
Hunt. Sycamore Bend 


Country vs. Town 
(Stories in which a choice is made in 
favor of country life) 
Hemon. Maria Chapdelaine 
Frederick. Druida 
Green Bush 





Economie and political organization 
The octopus 

Prairie fires 

East of Eden 

The trouble maker 


Norris. 
Beers. 

Montross. 
Eastman. 


Immigrant Communities 


Anthony. The golden village 
Bojer. The emigrants 

Cather. O pioneers 

My Antonia 

Miniter. Our Natupsky neighbors 
Ostenso. Wild geese 

Pettibone. The bitter country 
Salverson. The Viking heart 





Pioneer Period 


Eggleston. Hoosier schoolmaster 
The circuit rider 

Howe. Story of a country town 
Garland. Main traveled roads 
Allen. Reign of law 

Howells. The leatherwood God 
Cather. O pioneers 

My Antonia 

Quick. Vandemark’s folly 

The hawkeye 

Wilson. Able McLauglins 
Bojer. The emigrants 

Boyd. Samuel Drummond 
Muilenburg. Prairie 

Flisch. Old Hurricane. 

Aldrich. Rim of the prairie 











Pioneer Conditions Today 
Maria Chapdelaine 
Weeds 
The viking heart 

Wild geese 


Hemon. 
Kelley. 
Salverson. 
Ostenso. 


Religion—The Church 
Eggleston. The circuit rider 
Craddock. Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains 
Howe. Story of a country town 
Allen. The reign of law 


Howells. The leatherwood God 
Deland. Dr. Lavender’s people 
Harris. Circuit rider’s wife 


Croy. Boone Stop. 
Cunningham. Manse at Barren Rocks. 


Hemon. Maria Chapdelaine 

Wilson. Able McLaughlins 
School 

Eggleston. Hoosier schoolmaster 


Quick. The brown mouse 
The hawkeye 
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Muilenburg. Prairie (ch. 17-18) 
Ostenso. Wild geese 


Social Change 


Suckow. Country people 
Quick. Vandemark’s folly 
The hawkeye 





Tenant Farmers 


Garland. Under the lion’s paw in Main 
Traveled Roads 

Kelley. Weeds 

Searborough. In the land of cotton 


Suckow. Renters (Century Magazine) 


Town and Country Relations 


Cather. My Antonia 
Lewis. Main street 
Beers. Prairie fires 


Montross. East of Eden 


Village Life 


Howe. town 

Brown. 

Wilkins. 
stories 

Jewett. Country of the pointed firs 

Lewis. Main street 

Hughes. In a little town 


Story of a country 
Meadow grass 


New England nun and other 


Deland. Old Chester tales 
Canfield. Hillsboro people 
Gale. Friendship village 


Miss Lulu Bett 
Birth 








Hunt. Sycamore Bend 
Westward Movement 
Churchill. The crossing 
Hough. The covered wagon 
Morrow. We must march 
Locality 
Middle and Northwest 
Eggleston. Hoosier schoolmaster (Indi- 
ana) 
Howe. Story of a country town (Kansas) 
Garland. Main traveled roads (Wiscon- 
sin) 
Porter. Daughter of the land (Indiana) 
Showerman, Country Chronicle (Wiscon- 
sin) 
Cather. My Antonia (Nebraska) 


Haldeman—Julius. Dust (Kansas) 
Quick. Vandemark’s folly (Iowa) 

The hawkeye (Iowa) 

Ferber. So big (1llinois) 

Suckow. Country people (Iowa) 

Rud. The second generation (Wisconsin) 
Frederick. Druida (Minnesota) 
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Westcott. Apple of the eye (Wisconsin) 

Muilenburg. Prairie (Kansas or Ne- 
braska) 

Montross. East of Eden (Illinois) 

Beers. Prairie fires (N. Dakota) 

Bojer. The emigrants (Dakota) 

Eaton. Backfurrow (Michigan) 

Frederick. Green Bush (Michigan) 

Ostenso. Wild geese (Minnesota) 


Eastern States 
Schock. House of Yost (Pennsylvania) 


Chamberlain. Lantern on the plow (New 
Jersey) 
Eastman. The trouble maker (New York) 


New England 
Short stories of Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary 
E. Wilkins, Alice Brown 
Wharton. Ethan Frome 
Humphrey. Homestead 
Miniter. Our Natupski neighbors 
Canfield. Hillsboro people 
Brimming cup 
Williams. Svered 
—— The rational hind 





South 
Allen. Reign of law 
Kelley. Weeds 
Glasgow. Barren ground 
Flish. Old Hurricane 


Scarborough. In the land of cotton 
California 
Norris. The octopus 


London. The valley of the moon 


Canada 


Stringer. The prairie wife 
Hemon. Maria Chapdelaine 
Salverson. The Viking heart 


Stories Featuring Certain Farm Crops 
Corn 


Montross. East of Eden 


Cotton 


Scarborough. In the land of cotton 


Dairy farming 


Eastman. The trouble maker 


Hemp 


Allen. Reign of law 


Tobacco 
Kelley. Weeds 
Rud. The second generation 


Wheat 


The Octopus 
Prairie fires 


Norris. 
Beers. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE* 
By S. H. Ranck, Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Library Revenues 


The American Library Association in- 
vites the American people to a considera- 
tion of the service which libraries are 
now rendering, and to the possibilities of 
a much greater service, if larger finan- 
cial means were available for their 
work. Through national, state, county, 
municipal and endowed public libraries, 
continuous education may be provided 
for all ages and classes of people at a 
very small expense as compared with 
that of their formal education. No less 
important in the economy of daily life 
is the recreational service of libraries. 

The American Library Association 
believes and declares that the commun- 
ity served is primarily and directly re- 
sponsible for the financial support of the 
library, as it is for the support of its 
schools. We believe nevertheless that 
through the provision of endowment or 
trust funds, supplementing those re- 
ceived from taxation, the work of libra- 
ries may be greatly extended, enriched, 
and improved. This is especially true 
of funds devoted to the literature of 1 
particular subject or the work of a par- 
ticular department of the library. 

In many communities the municipal 
public library has already been the re- 
cipient of a considerable number of en- 
dowment or trust funds for specific or 
general purposes. The Boston Public 
Library, for example, has nearly fifty 
such funds. In most communities, how- 
ever, trust funds for libraries are al- 
most unknown. It is this phase of pub- 
lic service that the American Library 
Association especially recommends to 
the consideration of persons of means. 
Funds given for such purposes not only 
continue indefinitely to provide for the 
enlargement of the educational oppor- 
tunities of the people, but they may also 
serve as a splendid memorial for an in- 
Gividual or group, carrying as_ they 
usually do a name identified with a serv- 
ice that continues through the years. 


These considerations apply not only to 
tax supported libraries, but also to pri- 
vately endowed libraries giving a serv- 
ice free to all and to libraries of eol- 
leges, universities, and other educational 
institutions. 

The American Library Association 
recommends to library boards or others 
responsible for the administration of li- 
braries that the possibilities and oppor- 
tunities of library trust funds be called 
to the attention of their constituency. 
It also suggests that library boards see 
to it that proper legal authority is pro- 
vided for the handling of such trust 
funds for the benefit of their particular 
library, if such authority does not al- 
ready exist. It may be necessary in 
some states that legislation be enacted 
to enable library boards or other mu- 
nicipal authorities to function as trus- 
tees for the management of such funds, 
so as to carry out the terms of a gift or 
bequest. The development of trust 
funds presents a vast field for construc- 
tive work on the part of library boards. 
The number, variety, and size of trust 
funds add enormously to the dignity and 
prestige of an institution, and especially 
to a tax supported institution. It is 
most advisable, however, that gifts and 
bequests should be so made that changed 
conditions may be properly met in a 
legal way without destroying the useful- 
ness and general purpose of the fund. 

The American Library Association 
further recommends to all persons con- 
templating the establishment of trust 
funds for library purposes, either by 
gift or bequest, that before creating 
such funds, they consult with the libra- 
rian, or persons responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the library. The utmost 
care should be taken to avoid duplica- 
tion of service, and to make these trust 
funds of the greatest possible use both 
for the present and for the future. 


*Presented to the Council of the American Library Association, Chicago, December 
31, 1925; and approved by the Council January 2, 1926. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Not to Slight the Girls 


International Boys’ Week sponsored 
by the Rotary International is set for 
April 26—-May 2. Information regard- 
ing the projects and programs may be 
obtained by addressing New York Ro- 
tary Club, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City. 
The article on “Fathers and Sons and 
the Out-of-Doors” in Publishers’ Weekly 
for April 21, 1923, and the article on 
“Fathers and Sons” in the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin for January 1924, and 
the list in School Library Bulletin of 
the New York Board of Education for 
November 1924, will suggest book in- 
terests for the week. 

But the girls also claim attention. 
The week may be made interesting to 
them also by the scheme used by the 
Public Library of Newark, N. J. 

The following list was used in the 
schools from the eighth grade up, at a 
Mother and Daughter banquet, and in 
girls clubs. It also makes an excellent 
basis for a book exhibit or a “portrait 
gallery.” 


Girls. 


Do you know these girls? 

They are famous, some in the real 
world, some in the world of books and 
imagination. Look for them at the li- 


brary. 


Jo Ruth 
Winnie Guinevere 
Sacajawea Anna Shaw 


Elizabeth B. Brown- Heidi 
ing Lucretia Mott 


Louisa May Alcott Cinderella 
Rosa Bonheur The Maid of Astolat 
Florence Nightin- Cleopatra 
gale Queen Elizabeth 
Alice Freeman Pal- Maid Marian 
mer Evangeline 
Helen of Troy Little Nell 
Marie Antoinette Undine 
Mary Queen of Clara Barton 
Scots Rowena 
Idun Ramona 
Penelope The Lady of the 
Portia Lake 
Lorna Doone Helen Keller 
Babbie Jane Addams 
Wendy St. Elizabeth 
Dolly Madison Mary Lyon 


Madam Curie 
Laura E. Richards 


Inger Johanne 
Maggie Tulliver 


Brunnhilde Amy Robsart 
Eppie Jane Eyre 

Anne Hutchinson Mother Goose 
Emily Florence Dombey 


Frances E. Willard Persephone 


Joan of Are Priscilla 
Pocahontas Rebecca 

Anne Hathaway The Lady from 
Rosalind Philadelphia 
Snow-White 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by 
National Geographic Society Bulletins 


For up-to-the-minute information 
apout new war boundaries, scientific ex- 
peditions and discoveries, the latest de- 
velopments in the world peace move- 
ment, or the most recent find in the field 
of archaeology, the National Geographic 


Society prepares and prints News bulle- 


Agnes King 


tins, weekly during the school year, that 
answer these timely questions. Teach- 
ers and librarians may obtain these bul- 
letins upon payment of twenty-five cents 
annually to cover the cost of mailing the 
thirty issues published during the school 
year. Address National Geographic So- 
ciety, Geographic News Bulletins, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Has This Been Your Experience? 

In looking over the reports and pub- 
licity of various libraries and publishing 
houses for 1925, one is struck by the 
fact that last year shows an unprece- 
dented demand for good reading on the 
part of the public, both on the part of 
those who buy books and those who bor- 
row them from the public library. 
Providence Public Library reports that 
the interests of the reading public are 
diversified, showing a big demand for 
the social sciences, drama, and econom- 
ics, as well as for the new fiction. The 
Omaha Public Library accounts for its 
increased circulation as follows: More 
readable books; better and more inten- 
sive education of the young; better re- 
views; more intelligent advertising on 
the part of publishers. “Nor is in- 
creased circulation all. The books read 
are mainly the better class of books, 
such as biographical works, poetry and 
travel.” 


New Editions 

A useful revision of a standard aid in 
Library Administration is the 1926 edi- 
tion of F. F. Hopper’s Order and acces- 
sion department; rev. by Carl L. Can- 
non. 8ded. This is No. 17 of the Man- 
ual of Library Economy series, published 
by the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 86 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


A Bulletin Board Calendar 
Suggestions for book exhibits and bul- 
letin beard publicity, March—June, 1926. 
Adapted from the list of the National 
Association of Book Publishers. 


March 


Health books and pamphlets, many of 
the latter may be obtained free 
A health bookshelf for every house- 
hold 
Books on child care and training 
Community health problems 
Books on cooking and diet 
Religious books 
Bible stories and history for children 
Reference bookshelf for the reli- 
gious worker 
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Reading for inspiration and power 
Modern translations of the Bible 
Girl Scouts International Month, un- 

der auspices of the Girl Scouts, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

Books that girls find interesting 

Books on Peace movements and the 
World Court 

Travel books, Social life and cus- 
toms 

Books for Girl Scouts 

Camping and woodcraft 

Books on internationalism 


April 
Easter, April 4th 
Books about outdoor life and gardening 
National Garden Week, April 18th to 
25th, under the auspices of General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N. 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Same week will be observed as Na- 
tional Forestry Week. 
Books for the amateur gardener 
Books for the expert gardener 
Books on sports 
Books on forestry and the conser- 
vation of our forests 
National Parks and Highways 
Better Homes Week, April 25th to May 
1st, under the auspices of Better 
Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Books for a model Home library 
Homemaking and Household decora- 
tion 
Books about architecture 
Furniture and model kitchens 


May 


Child Health Day, May 1st, under the 
auspices of the American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

Care and feeding of children 
Books on education and recreation 
Child clinics for the pre-school age 

International Boys’ Week, May ist to 
8th, under the auspices of Rotary In- 
ternational, 221 ‘East 20th St., Chi- 
cago, and local business men’s clubs. 
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(See topics suggested for Boy Scout 
Week and Girl Scouts International 
Month. 

National Music Week, May 2d to 8th, 
under the auspices of National Music 
Week Committee, 45 West 45th St., 
New York City. 

Books on Music 
Biographies of great musicians 
Appreciation of music 
Musical magazines and periodicals 
Programs 

Mother’s Day, May 9th. 

Memorial Day, May 30th. 


June 

Graduation gifts 

Suggestive books 

gifts 

Books on choosing a profession 
Wedding Month 

Books for the bride’s bookshelf 

Wedding customs, anniversaries 

Suggestions for the trousseau 
Vacation reading 

Books for children’s summer camps 

Books for the week end 

Sports and outdoor life 


for graduation 


A well-kept bulletin board offers one 
of the best opportunities for intensive 
publicity that a library could desire. 
Bulletin board material must be attrac- 
tive, have news value, and be changed 
frequently. Look ahead on your library 
calendar and have ready for use books 
and pamphlets for grouping under ap- 
propriate subjects. Many attractive 
pamphlets may be secured by writing for 
them, selecting from lists of such ma- 
terial or from checking advertisements 
in magazines. Display these attrac- 
tively in groups. 

Furniture and seed catalogs, folders 
from railroads, steamship lines and 
chambers of commerce, cost nothing and 
ean be discarded or clipped for the pic- 
ture collection, if of ephemeral value 
only. 

Portraits or items about recent au- 
thors clipped from magazines or news- 
papers, well-written book reviews, at- 
tractive dust covers, items of local inter- 
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est or about local people, advance pro- 
grams of musical events in the near-by 
city, all make effective bulletin board ma- 
terial, and of course, the picture collec- 
tion can almost always be depended 
upon to yield something interesting 
about a subject. 

Book lists and special suggestions may 
be obtained from a number of national 
organizations, such as the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
The Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., the extension divisions of state 
universities, and state library commis- 
sions, in addition to the special organi- 
zations listed under appropriate divi- 
sions above. 


For the Picture Collection 


For use during March, International 
month for the Girl Scouts, we suggest 
the geography set, Children from Many 
Lands, ten posters sold in sets only, 
$1.50 per set. These posters are hand 
lithographed and hand colored and are 
sold at cost of production and distribu- 
tion. Countries chosen are Japan, Italy, 
France, Spain, Holland, England, China, 
Germany, Russia, and America. Ad- 
dress, National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Make a Note of It 


Literature and Living, a three volume 
set of Junior High School readers by 
Lyman & Hill, has been recently revised, 
1925, and put on the market at a reason- 
able price, $4.60. If your library has a 
set of these readers, do not forget the 
value of the index in locating individual 
stories and poems. There are in addi- 
tion to many selections from modern 
prose and poetry, bibliographies of addi- 
tional material at the end of each chap- 
ter. Some of the subjects into which 
the set is grouped are: Good citizenship, 
Saving and conversing, Sea stories, team 
work and co-operation, Finding and do- 
ing one’s work, taming plants, domesti- 
cating animals, promoting world fellow- 
ship. Aside from the educational value 
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of collections of readers and speakers, 
there is good reference material for the 
librarian who needs information on 
these subjects. It might be a good idea 
to list in your information file, refer- 
ences to these bibliographies under their 
appropriate headings. 


For the Vertical File 


“List of Subject Headings for In- 
formation File. This is as deadly dull 
a title as could be devised for one of the 
liveliest pamphlets you can imagine. 
Yet to the person who knows its connec- 
tions and history the title is as attrac- 
tive as it is descriptive. The booklet is 
one of a series of pamphlets issued un- 
der the general heading of Modern 
American Library Economy as illustrat- 
ed by the Newark N. J., Free Public Li- 
brary and edited by John Cotton Dana. 
This second, 88-page edition is published 
by H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
City, foremost among index publishers. 
The price is $1.25.” The Library, New- 
ark, N. J. 

For the Wisconsin librarians who 
wish to use this as a checking list for 
their pamphlets or clipping collections, 
the sub-heads under Newark are espe- 
cially suggestive, local headings, of 
course, being substituted for Newark. 


League of Nations as a Publisher 


Librarians who are interested in 
world problems and international studies 
of some of the big questions confronting 
civilization will do well to ask for their 
libraries to be put on the mailing list for 
all publications of the League of Na- 
tions, Geneva, Switzerland. The League 
of Nations since its establishment has 
been active in many directions, not only 
in the settlement of national disputes, 
but also in matters relating to the pro- 
motion of the health, morality, and wel- 
fare of the people generally. Its activi- 
ties, shown by its printed publications, 
include work for the promotion of child 
welfare, better relationship between 
laber and capital, international radio 
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regulations, the publication of a cata- 
logue of scientific films, the promotion 
of an infernational congress for the 
study of better motion pictures, and 
other subjects which might be codified 
for the world by means of international 
conventions. The American Social Hy- 
giene Bureau has contributed $75,000 
toward helping the committee dealing 
with the problems of children and wom- 
en, on which Miss Grace Abbott of the 
Children’s Bureau is serving. To the 
League’s Health Bureau, the Rockefeller 
Foundation contributes an annuity of 
$150,000. The Vice-President is Sur- 
geon-General Cumming of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. In fact, no library 
can afford to neglect this opportunity 
of obtaining free or at small cost the 
best material obtainable on modern ac- 
tivities for social betterment. 


The Anvil Chorus 


I sit at my desk at the end of the day. 
I am tired and despondent, and dark 
seems the way. When into my room 
comes a dapper young fellow, in a suit 
that is gray and a tie that is yellow. 
He bows and he smiles and the clouds 
break away, as he talks to me glibly of 
my work and its pay. He tells me I’m 
one of a dozen or so who have been se- 
lected because they will know of the 
valuable books he is presenting quite 
free to those of intelligence that he 
knows us to be! I smile, and take all 
his flattery in and admire his nerve and 
the work of his chin. But now it ap- 
pears that to get the set free, I’m to buy 
some “Service” at six eighty-three. But 
under the spell of his wonderful “gift,” 
I sign a blue slip—and then I cease to 
versify and discover that I have been in- 
veigled into buying something I didn’t 
want because I thought I was getting 
something for nothing. I parody Whit- 
tier and tearfully say, 


“Of all sad words of tongue or of pen 
The saddest are these “I’ve been stung 
again.” 
—Exchange. 
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Some of the Best 

“The Pratt Institute Free Library 
Quarterly Booklist ventures the follow- 
ing selection of conspicuous books of 
the season: Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page, Vol. 3, edited by Burton J. 
Hendrick, the concluding volume of the 
notable biography revealing America’s 
relation to England during the war; 
Jefferson and Hamilton, the Struggle for 
Democracy in America, an important 
study of the ten-year conflict between 
these great political figures in the early 
years of the Republic; Calvin Coolidge, 
the Man Who is President, by William 
Allen White, an honest and impartial 
portrait to dispel misapprehension about 
our Chief Executive; Joan of Arc, Maid 
of France, by Albert Bigelow Paine, a 
new and elaborate review of the life and 
character of this romantic heroine; 
Diaries and Letters of Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, a vivid revelation of Mrs. 
Peabody’s life and thought from her 
16th year to her death; The Romantic 
Nineties, by Richard le Gallienne, an un- 
derstanding book on the fin-de-siecle 
years; Released for Publication, by 
Oscar King Davis, some inside political 
history of the spacious days of Theodore 
Roosevelt; Beyond Khyber Pass, by 
Lowell Thomas, profusely illustrated de- 
scription of places and people beyond 
the northwest frontier of India; Ac- 
cording to St. John, by Lord Charnwood, 
an able investigation for the layman of 
the relation of the Fourth to the Synop- 
tic Gospels; Evolution in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge, views held by repre- 
sentative British scientists presented in 
clear language; The Common Reader, 
by Virgina Woolf, able and lucid essays 
cn literary themes by Thackeray’s 
granddaughter, writing in unaffected 
style and printed in clear type for the 
common reader.” 
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Do You Want These? 


The Traveling Library Department 
has received the following magazines 
which we should be glad to give to any 
Wisconsin library for payment of trans- 
portation charges. If interested ad- 
dress Harriet C. Long, Traveling Li- 
brary Department, Madison. 


American 
Sept. 1908-Jan. 1909 (bound) 
Harper’s Monthly 


v. 8 (Dec 1853—May 1854) Bound 
v. 9 (June-Nov 1854) - 
v. 56 (Dec 1877—May 1878 - 
v. 90 (Dec 1894—May 1895) ee 
v. 91 (June—-Nov 1895) ” 
v. 94 (Dec 1896-May 1897) ee 
v. 102 (Dec 1900—May 1901) Not bound 
v. 103 (June—Nov 1901) i ” 
v. 103 - 2 cop. Bound 
v. 107 (June-Nov 1903) Not bound 
v. 107 pt. 2 (Sept-Nov 1903) Bound 
v. 108 (Dec 1908—May 1904) Not bound 
v. 113 in part (June—Oct 1906) Bound 
v. 118 in part (Mar—June 1909) - 
v. 119 in part (Feb—Apr 1910) - 
v. 120 in part (May-July 1910) - 


Feb-—May 1913 Not bound 
Independent 

v. 66 (Jan-June 1909) 

v. 67 (July—Dee 1909) 

v. 68 (Jan-—June 1910) 

v. 69 (July—Dee 1910) 

All bound—in excellent condition 
McClure’s Magazine 

v. 15 (May—Oct 1900) 3 cop. Bound 
v. 32 p. 1 (Jan-Mar, 1909) od 
v. 32 p. 2 (Apr—-June, 1909) - 
The Public 

v. 11 1908 

v. 12 1909 

v. 13 1910 

v. 14 1911 

v. 15 1912 

All bound—in excellent condition 
Scribner’s 

v. 20 (May-Oct 1880) 

22 (May-—Oct 1881) 

33 p. 1 (Jan—May 1903) 2 
33 p. 2 (June—Oct 1903) 
45 (Jan-June 1909) 

46 (July—Dec 1909) 


cop. 


SSA SS 
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OPEN LETTER TO LIBRARY WORKERS AND LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


This is the jubilee year of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The plan of 
the Association is to observe the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the birth of the A. L. A. 
and of the modern library movement in 
ways which will benefit not only the As- 
sociation as a whole but also individual 
libraries and all members of the library 
profession. 

There are plans for assisting every li- 
brary to make an exhibit of its own his- 
tory and progress; for general library 
publicity in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, and possibly a 
moving picture film; for an exhibition 
of library progress at the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia, June to 
December 1926; for special anniversary 
publications, and for a great Anniver- 
sary Conference in Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia in October. 

The Association also hopes to increase 
its membership from 6,745 to 10,000. 

Library workers and all members of 
library boards are eligible for member- 
ship. 

There are several types of member- 
ship open to individuals. For a $2.00 
membership fee (plus $1.00 initiation 
fee for new members or old members re- 
joining) one will receive in 1926 ten 
news numbers of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 

For a $4.00 membership fee (plus 
$1.00 initiation fee) one will receive the 
ten news numbers of the Bulletin and 
also the Handbook and the Proceedings 
of the Annual Conference. 


Life members pay $50.00 and receive 
thereafter all the privileges of member- 


ship. 

Contributing members pay $25.00 a 
year. 

Sustaining members pay $100.00 a 
year. 


Institutional members pay $5.00 a 
year and receive the Handbook and Pro- 
ceedings and the ten news numbers of 
the Bulletin, also 10% discount on or- 
ders for publications amounting to $1.00 
or more (not including the Booklist.) 

Every member of the A. L. A. is listed 
in the Handbook annually. 

But the most important reason for 
joining the A. L. A. is that membership 
means that you are helping to promote 
the cause of libraries and improve li- 
brary service elsewhere. 

The A. L. A. is making a special study 
of the Library and Adult Education, of 
Education for Librarianship, Library 
Extension, Salaries, Library Legislation, 
Better Incomes—the same things that 
library workers and trustees themselves 
are working for. 

Every reader of this Bulletin who is 
not a member of the A. L. A. is urged to 
send his name and check to the Head- 
quarters of the American Library As- 
sociation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ANNE W. HOWLAND, 
Chairman A. L. A. Member- 
ship Committee. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The students are sending enthusiastic 
reports of field experiences and oppor- 
tunities to the office. All are meeting 
interesting problems. In one library 
orders were placed in January cover- 
ing two thousand dollars from a bequest 
left for books to be purchased for the 
new library building that was also speci- 
fied in the will. Students assigned to 
the Boscobel library are helping the li- 


brarian in caring for the new books as 
they come pouring in, together with the 
necessary records. It is expected that 
the new building will be completed and 
the books shelved by the first of April. 
In New London, a bequest of museum 
material which included an ornithologi- 
cal collection with an accompanying col- 
lection of valuable books in this subject, 
is giving the student assigned there, 
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among other things, the problem of an 
expansion of the Decimal classification 
in 598.2. 

The library of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, had recently acquired an 
Economies library, and this the students 
are classifying and shelf-listing and will 
begin the cataloging if the time permits. 
At Lawrence College, Appleton, an in- 
creased book appropriation is bringing 
so many accessions that students are a 
welcome addition to the staff to help 
with classification, cataloguing, and 
other records, also with daily work, and 
some catalogue revision, all excellent ex- 
perience. 

In the public libraries of Plymouth, 
Shawano, and Thorp, the revision of the 
catalogue in the first named library and 
of the general records in the others are 
proving a challenge to the students 
placed in these libraries. In Burling- 
ton, the library is soon to be moved to 
new quarters, and plans and prepara- 
tions for the moving are proving a stimu- 
lating experience. Black River Falls 
and Sparta offer cataloguing revision, 
Park Falls the making of a new cata- 
logue, and the Traveling Library De- 
partment, the continuation of a catalogue 
that has been in the making for several 
years by students during field practice. 


In the other laboratory libraries the 
epportunity to have a share in the daily 
routine, to be actual library workers for 
a month, is again proving its value, as 
has always been the case since the foun- 
dation of the school. 


In this connection it was gratifying to 
read Dr. Cabot’s article in the Graphic 
number of the Survey for December 
1925, p. 275-77, on “A plea for a clinical 
year in the course of theological study.” 
What Dr. Cabot advocates for theologi- 
cal students, we have been doing in pro- 
portional degree for our library stu- 
dents during twenty years. 


Alumni Notes 


Several bibliographies of the class of 
1925 have been recently published:—“The 
Negro in Industry’, compiled in two 
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parts by Helen L. Pier and Mary L. 
Spalding appeared in the issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review for January, 1926; 
and “Restriction of immigration, 1920- 
25,” by Aileen E. MacGeorge, in the issue 
for February. “A Trip around the 
World,” by Ruth Bird is running serially 
in Publisher’s Weekly beginnixg with the 
issue for Dec. 26, 1925, and continuing 
through January and February, heping to 
feature special travel material that this 
journal is publishing. Each issue of the 
bibliography is attractively illustrated. 

Mrs. Helen Turvill Toole, ’08, moved 
into a new home in the fall that was 
built during the summer. Her address 
is now Lanham, Maryland. 

Bettina Jackson, '10, has for several 
years in company with her sister, been 
a teacher and writer on “Home Decora- 
tion”. This winter they are giving a se- 
ries of twelve lectures on this subject at 
the Milwaukee Art Institute. The Febru- 
ary number of House Beautiful contains an 
article by them on “The quilted petti- 
coats of Provence; a new covering for 
French and Colonial furniture”. 

Mary E. Dow, ’11, acting librarian of 
the State Normal School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., writes that the school was totally 
destroyed by fire in December. She is 
busy buying many thousand dollars 
worth of books and equipment from the 
insurance, and rehabilitating the library 
with new records. 

Mrs. Mary Martin Morrison, ‘11, re- 
sumed active library work on January 1 
when she became children’s librarian of 
the Public Library, Greeley, Colorado. 


Mary L. Hicks, ’12, began the new year 
as executive secretary of the Health 
Council of the Community Chest, Louis- 
ville, Ky. The Survey says.—‘This Council 
was formed last year in answer to one 
of the recommendations made by Dr. 
Haven Emerson after his health and hos- 
pital survey of the city. Two other 
councils, on recreation, and family child 
welfare, are being developed under the 
Community Chest by David C. Liggett, its 
director”. Before going te Louisville, 
Miss Hicks was educational director of 
the Public Health Federation of Cincin- 
nati. 

Leila A. Janes, '13, librarian, Fond du 
Lae Public Library is enjoying a winter 
vacation cruise te the West Indies in 
company with her father. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, ’13, in studying 
four her master’s degree in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is preparing a thesis 
on the general subject of the “Use of 
U. S. Government publications in the 
teaching of American history”. 
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Legislative Reference 
course ex ‘14, who is director of the 
Central Bureau of Information and Sta- 
tistics, Marquette University, is giving a 
course in “Legislative Procedure and 
Legislation” for the department of po- 
litical science, 

W. Phillip Shatts, Legislative Reference 
course ‘14, is connected with the Adult 
Education Association of New York City. 
He spoke at the midwinter meeting of 
the Massachusetts Library Club in Bos- 
ton, on the subject “The free hours; how 
do adults use them and how do they want 
to use them? The results of an actual 
survey.” With the aid of diagrams Mr. 
Shatts described an investigation recently 
made in a Pennsylvania town for the pur- 
pose of finding out how young people 
use their time. Both the facts obtained 
and the methods used were suggestive 
to librarians. 

Grace W. Estes, ‘16, has resigned as 
chief of the circulation and reference de- 
partment, Public Library, Springfield, 
Ohio, to accept a position as organizer 
on the staff of the Ohio State Library. 

Esther L. Petterson, ’16, has been for 
sometime on the staff of the Library of 
the Americal Medical Association, Chicago. 

Edna L. Roeseler, ’16, is serving as 
temporary cataloguer, Public Library, 
Aberdeen, So. Dak. during the winter. 

Geneva A. Twells, 18, is designing 
dresses in Hollywood, Calif.; her address 
is 1601% N. Hobart Boulevard. 

Borghild J. Bjérlykke, ’21, who has 
been the assistant librarian, Agricultural 
University Library, Aas, Norway, has 
joined the staff of the International Agri- 
cultural Library in Rome. 

Mrs. Mae H. Dickerson, ’21, has a po- 
sition with the Union Guaranty Co., Oak 
Park, IIl. 

Esther Friedman, '21, in charge of the 
loan desk, Public Library, Hibbing, Minn., 
was married in December to Mr. Hirschell 
Brayden, of Proctor, Minn., where they 
are making their home. 

E. Suzanne Witwen, ’21, resigned as as- 
sistant librarian, Eau Claire Public Li- 
brary in December, and began work as 
senior reference assistant in the Burton 


Irma Hochstein, 
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Historical Collection, Detroit Public Li- 
brary on January 4. 

Mrs. Elsie Jolliffe Cooley, ’22, is serv- 
ing as assistant in the State College Li- 
brary, Bozeman, Montana. 

Marguerite Kirk, ’22, is enrolled as a 
senior student in the Library School of 
the New York Public Library. 

Mrs. Elsie H. Pine, ’22, is serving as 
acting librarian of the Emporia Normal 
School library since the resignation of 
Mr. Willis H. Kerr, 

Mary R. Martin, ’23, who has been on 
the staff of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary since her graduation, resigned in 
January to accept the position as li- 
brarian of the Junior High School 
3ranch, Public Library, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

Kwoh-chuin Liu, ’24, is head of the 
Chinese department of the library of 
Nanking University. He was on the pro- 
gram of a recent meeting of the Shan- 
tung Library Association. 

Hazel Merry, ’25, joins the staff of the 
Public Library, Decatur, Ill., on March 1, 
as assistant in the cataloging department. 

Florence G. Poppenhagen, ’25, was mar- 
ried on February 13 to Mr. Dan B. Wel- 
ler. They will be at home after April 
first, Marshfield, Wis. 

Marya Zaturenska, '25 special, is the 
author of three poems published in the 
December number of The Midland. She has 
been reviewing books for Tyre Nation and 
New York Herald—Books during the year. 
In September Miss Zaturenska and Mr. 
Horace Gregory were married, and are 
making their home at 60 Washington 
Square, South, New York City. 


Summer Session 


Abigail Lyon, S. S. ’16 -who has been 
the librarian at Brookings, S. Dak., for 
four years, resigned in the early winter, 
te accept a similar position in the Car- 
negie Free Library, Madison, S. Dak. 

Mary E. Porter, S. S. ’16, has six 
months leave of absence as librarian of 
the Portage Public Library, and is act- 
ing as assistant in charge of registration 
at the Madison Free Library. 








American Library Association 
Atlantic City, October 4-9 


Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Algoma. Library notes written by the 
librarian appear weekly, including book 
items or notes on library regulations. 

Antigo. A circulation of 83,788 vol- 
umes, a gain of 3,130 over 1924, is re- 
ported by Miss Dunton, the librarian. 

Appleton. Following the report of the 
Better Cities Contest, much interest has 
arisen in providing more ample quarters 
for the library. Since the city offices 
share the building with the library, both 
institutions find their quarters crowded. 
Whether the entire building will be giv- 
en over to the library, with city offices in 
another building, or whether the city 
offices will occupy the entire building 
and provisions made for a new library, 
has not been decided. 

“Reading with a Purpose” courses 
have been popular in the library. 

Ashland. The outstanding need of the 
library is considered to be an adequate 
building. This, and the desire to in- 
erease the appropriation, were brought 
out in the report of the Better Cities 
Contest. In spite of inadequate build- 
ing and smali appropriation, the library 
however made an excellent showing in 
its work of bringing good books and 
readers together. A remarkable record 
of thirty-five percent of the circulation 
being non-fiction is worthy of note. 
The circulation is twice what it was ten 
years ago. 

Books on India were offered to bor- 
rowers by the library before the Forum 
talk by Professor E. A. Ross of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The visit in the 
state of D. G. Mukerji increased the in- 
terest in this topic. 

The second Book Thrill Contest fos- 
tered by the Ashland Daily Press and 
the Public Library was_ successfully 
launched the first of February. Full 
conditions of the contest were printed 
in the paper. The registrants were in- 


structed to report their names at the li- 
brary and then two weeks were given in 
which to write their impression of any 
book which they might choose, preferably 
from the lists of books suggested in sub- 
sequent articles in the paper. These 
suggestions came from various persons 
of prominence in the community and 
from local readers. Stewart Edward 
White recommended Emerson and the 
Outline of history. Fanny Hurst and 
Vilhjalmer Steffansson both recommend- 
ed Herbert Spencer’s First Principles. 
The entries for the contest showed 650 
names entered, twice the number which 
competed a year ago. The comments on 
the books were published and prizes 
awarded for the best reviews. The 
prizes were prominent books offered by 
the most important book publishers of 
the country. A more worthwhile con- 
centration of public interest on good 
reading is rarely found. No wonder 
Ashland readers borrowed much worth- 
while reading from the library. 

Barron. The report of the librarian, 
Mrs. J. H. Anderson, shows that 1,126 
reference questions were answered dur- 
ing the year; that $300 was spent for 
new books and $100 for magazines; that 
28,769 books were used during the year. 

The circulation of the surrounding 
townships was recorded by individual 
township and totaled 1,205. 

Berlin. The circulation for 1925 was 
22,812 or 1500 more than the year be- 
fore. It is regretted that the mainte- 
nance cost ran so high and that the heat- 
ing item exceeded the amount spent for 
books. 

Brodhezd. The story of the Pony Ex- 
press and other tales of the Great 
American Desert, have been popularized 
by the librarian, who also suggested that 
up-to-the-minute United States history 
can be found in the Congressional 
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Record which lately offers reading far 
from dry. The Congressional Record 
was also recently commended to the 
public by Miss Lutie Stearns in an ad- 
dress in Milwaukee. 


Burlington. Another endowment has 
been made for the Burlington public li- 
brary. The sum of $1,000 has been in- 
vested in a bond, the interest of which 
is to be spent for the purchase of books 
to be known as the Louis H. Rohr Me- 
morial Collection. 

The work on the new library is near- 
ing completion and the plans for the re- 
moval of the book stock have been com- 
pletely worked out by the librarian, so 
that the collection may be rapidly in- 
stalled in the new quarters with as little 
interruption of service as possible. 

Suggesting that fifteen minutes a day 
may go far toward making an educated 
man, the library offers to the public a 
list of books which children should read 
before they are sixteen, all of which are 
available at the public library. 

The largest circulation for any single 
day—174 volumes—was circulated on 
January 30. 

Miss Nielson recently called the pub- 
lic’s attention to the 50th anniversary 
of the American Library Association, of 
which the Burlington library is a mem- 
ber. This anniversary will be cele- 
brated in October at Atlantie City and 
Philadelphia. The year will be devoted 
by members of the Association to fur- 
thering library projects and increasing 
the service of libraries over the United 
States. 


Chippewa Falls. A collection of forty- 
five new German books was received in 
January from the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission. 


Colby. A new children’s table and six 
chairs have been added to the equip- 
ment. $500 was spent for improve- 
ments during 1925, with the result that 
the interior presents a charming appear- 
ance in grey with cream colored ceiling, 
The addition of fresh curtains and at- 
tractive pictures on the walls adds to 
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the charm. The librarian’s salary was 
also increased in appreciation of her 
services. 


Durand. The circulation of magazines 
during the past year was 2,320. 


Ellsworth. A collection of useful ar- 
ticles on science, art, biography, music, 
ete., has been begun by clipping maga-— 
zines and keeping the articles in a file. 


Fond du Lac. Miss Janes returned the 
last of February from a cruise with her 
father to West Indies. 

Books and pamphlets containing a 
wealth of material on building were dis- 
played during January at the library. 
The display was in charge of Misses 
Edna Shepherd and Ruth Dille. 

An increase of over 2,500 books for 
the month of January over the same 
month of the previous year caused the 
library to pause and reflect. Although 
the reading of books and more books 
should be encouraged, yet the library be- 
lieves that “stuffiing’” the mind with lit- 
erature may result in mental indiges- 
tion. Like a diet, reading should be bal- 
anced and an effort should be made to 
encourage selective reading and to de- 
velop the habit of choosing books of the 
most value and those which will bring 
the greatest benefits. A person may 
read but a few books a year and yet be 
better educated and better informed 
than the person who reads a book every 
few days. 

Miss Marjorie Fullwood, Senior High 
School Librarian, has resigned to accept 
a position as reference librarian in Em- 
poria Teacher’s Normal College at Em- 
poria, Kansas, not in Kansas University 
as stated in February Bulletin. Mrs. 
John Remington is temporarily taking 
her place, and Miss Mary Martin of the 
Milwaukee Public Library has been ap- 
pointed to take Mrs. Remington’s plac2 
in the Junior High School branch. 


Ft. Atkinson. 


There was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe; 

She had so many books, but knew just 
what to do, 
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For she sorted them, arranged them and 
listed them quite true, 
Then marked them and shelved them all 
ready for you. 


Nature study has been stimulated by 
the popularizing of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin published at the request 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. In connection with this bulletin, 
other nature books in the library are 
given prominence. 

Fox Lake. Two food sales were held 
March 6 and March 20 for the benefit of 
the public library. This is an annual 
event and is always well patronized. 

Green Bay. Ninety-three children at- 
tended the story hour on January 29. 

Hudson. Books by the ton were cir- 
culated during 1925. It is estimated 
that in the issuing and returning of 
books, 34% tons were handled. This 
does not include returning the books to 
the shelves. Circulation totaled 27,797. 

Janesville. The children’s department 
has posted a large honor roll of faithful 
library users 1925-6. The names of 
children who do consistent reading are 
reported regularly by Miss Moeser, the 
children’s librarian, to the schools which 
the children attend and the record is 
kept by school. 

Kenosha. The work of the public li- 
brary in service to the community was 
explained in detail by Miss Frantz, li- 
brarian, in an address before the Keno- 
sha Optimist Club. Miss Frantz said in 
part: 

“The object of the library is service— 
the greatest amount of helpfulness to 
the largest number of people. Every 
member of the library staff is educated 
to measure up to a high standard of 
qualification, and each is ready to offer 
everything within the power of the li- 
brary to help instruct, entertain and 
educate the library’s patrons.” 

During February and March Miss 
Evelyn Bean and Mrs. Clara C. Board- 
well of the Wisconsin Library School 
received training as members of the li- 
brary staff. 
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LaCrosse. J. E. McConnell has been 
elected trustee to succeed the late L. C. 
Coleman. 

An interesting comparison of figures 
on the circulation of each class of books 
has been made by the librarian. Fig- 
ures for 1905, 1915 and 1925 were com- 
pared. Some interesting facts follow: 
the reading of sociology increased from 
4,100 to 14,952; the reading of natural 
science increased from 1,591 to 9,811; 
the use of books on fine arts increased 
from 989 to 3,782; the reading of litera- 
ture including poetry, essays and drama 
increased from 424 to 10,380; the read- 
ing of fiction increased from 48,351 to 
134,967; the total circulation increased 
from 66,969 to 267,943. 


Marinette. A complete review of the 
year’s activities, with prominent head- 
lines and illustrated by photographs, ap- 
peared in the local paper. The report 
comments interestingly not only upon 
the circulation of 66,643 but also upon 
the many interesting contacts which the 
library has experienced through the 
year. The appreciation of individual 
borrowers, and the special services 
which the library has been able to ren- 
der to patrons seeking information, has 
been most gratifying. The increase in 
the number of requests for information 
has increased most gratifyingly during 
the year. These questions covered a 
suitable name for the Methodist church, 
a report on the types of poison gas used 
during the World War, and a request 
for a picture of a white pine tree to be 
used in an art window in Texas. 

The service to the schools has contin- 
ued at a high point. Classes from the 
High School, from the Marinette County 
Training School, and also grade schools, 
have been brought to the library for in- 
struction. 

Frequent press notices and attractive 
exhibits of groups of books, together 
with children’s book week displays 
through the cooperation of a local book- 
store, and a library float in the Armis- 
tice Day parade, have all served to bring 
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the library successfully before the pub- 
lic. 

Three ‘“Read-Save-Travel” exhibits 
were featured by three of the local 
banks during January. 

“Training the Imagination through 
Books” was discussed by Miss Nolte, 
city librarian, in a talk before the Junior 
and Senior Parent-Teachers’ Association 
in January. The superior books in the 
children’s library were stressed by Miss 
Nolte. 

505 books were circulated on Satur- 
day, January 17, the record point for 
one day. 

A second group of Bohemian books 
has been secured from the Traveling Li- 
brary Department for the use of the 
patrons. 

Marinette County. The County Free 
Traveling Library has been encouraged 
by trips made by the librarian in com- 
pany with the County Superintendent of 
Schools to visit the stations using the 
books. 


Manitowoc. The library club program 
for February 1 included biography 
sketches given by the boys on the lives 
of statesmen whose pictures were ex- 
hibited. 

Medford. Miss Evelyn Bean, a stu- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library School, 


assisted in the local library during 
March. 
Menasha. A full report of the library 


work for the year appeared on the front 
page of the Menasha Record. The gain 
for the year in circulation was 2,772; 
the largest month’s circulation was 
7,683; the attendance in the reading 
room was 14,126. The report covers the 
many interesting activities which have 
been noted in these columns during the 
year. 

Merrill. The circulation for 1925 was 
27,315 at a cost of $6,892.47. 

Milwaukee. “With two thousand dis- 
tributing agencies in factory, school, 
offices and branch libraries in the city 
and county, the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary represents a vast system,” M. S. 
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Dudgeon, librarian, told members of the 
Business Men’s Club at a luncheon in 
February. 

The books receiving the Pulitzer prize 
in fiction, poetry, drama, history and 
biography from 1917 on presented an 
interesting collection recently in the li- 
brary. 

Another interesting exhibit in the li- 
brary consisted of painting, woodcraft 
and other handicraft done by students 
of the Dover Street Social Center. 

Mineral Point. The seventh grade of 
the public school with their teacher 
spent an hour at the public library in 
January for instruction in the use of the 
catalog and the location of the books on 
the shelves and in selecting books. 


Monroe. A gift of $75 for purchase 
of additions to the valuable music collec- 
tion recently received, the gift of $500 
to be spent for books during the present 
year, and two reference sets were the 
notable gifts received by the library re- 
cently. 

Neenah. During January 4,488 books 
were circulated from the library. 


Neillsville. Mrs. Elvera Hudson re- 
cently donated a box of books containing 
several valuable volumes. A number of 
the books were printed in the 50’s. 

Miss Sadie Cole, librarian, has re- 
signed from the library, Miss Cole will 
be married in the early spring. 

New London. The report of the year 
showed a healthy condition and prosper- 
ous growth, calling attention to the 
plans for the coming year. On a care- 
fully prepared budget presented by the 
Library Board, the council increased the 
appropriation from $3,500 to $4,550. 
Increased service during longer hours; 
new equipment and additional books will 
be thus made possible. The maintenance 
and overhead cost of the library have 
been substantially reduced by careful 
management. 

The volumes left to the library by the 
recent Carr bequest included a valuable 
ernithological library. These books are 
to be used for reference but in order to 
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make them readily available and fully 
indexed the library is classifying the 
collection and will later catalog it. In 
order to accommodate the collection, an 
extension of the Dewey classification 
had to be made. 

Oconomowoc. 33,000 books were loaned 
during the year 1925. 


Oconto. In spite of the interrupted 
schedule of the schools and the removal 
of numbers of readers from town, ten 
books per capita were read by the resi- 
dents of the city during 1925. Over 
1,600 passes were issued to High School 
students by teachers to allow them to 
use the library for reference work dur- 
ing school hours. This makes the serv- 
ice at the desk additionally heavy for 
the staff. Talks to the Freshmen were 
given by the Librarian instructing in 
the use of the library, the reference 
books and card catalog. 408 reference 
questions were answered satisfactorily. 
Over 100 requests were made to the 
Traveling Library Department at Madi- 
son for books and special material for 
patrons. 


Oconto County. The county circula- 
tion of books increased from 15,492 in 
1924 to 17,461, a gain of almost 2,000 
volumes. These books were distributed 
through centers established in the 
county and through packages sent direct 
from the central library. The new sta- 
tion opened in Lena, open one day a 
week in charge of Miss Olive Brazeau 
of the Library Staff, circulated 1,538 
books on 16 Saturdays. Collections of 
books were sent to the schools of the 
county, to the lumber camp and to the 
Oconto Falls Library. 


Oshkosh. Circulation statistics for 
December showed a _ substantial gain 
over 1924. The slogan for the coming 
year is “A Reader for every Book.” In 
1924, 6% books for every person in the 
city were read. If the books read by the 
people of Oshkosh were laid end to end 
they would extend from Oshkosh to six 
miles beyond Appleton. The circulation 
of non-fiction was 34 percent of the total. 
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The turnover of book stock was 4 4/5. 
The heavy demand on the space of the 
reading room makes it desirable to look 
forward toward providing additional 
space for reference and reading. This 
will probably mean that one of the up- 
stairs rooms will be occupied for special 
reference service. 

The work of the West Algoma branch, 
located in a new, sparsely settled district 
but serving a large community sur- 
rounding lumber mills, shows a steady 
increase. 


Plymouth. The library was very for- 
tunate in having Miss Esperance Free- 
man with them for the month of Febru- 
ary to assist in taking inventory and in 
the revision of the catalog. 

Miss King of the Library School fa- 
culty spent February 10 visiting the 
library. 

Mrs. Clara Wagner, librarian, spoke 
at the noonday luncheon of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce on the work of the li- 
brary. She called the gentlemen’s at- 
tention to the fact that Plymouth library 
was supported by one-half mill tax, that 
since 1915 the number of borrowers had 
increased from 1864 to 3,265, and that 
the library is undertaking to supply book 
needs of the community. Mrs. Wagner 
reported that 23,300 volumes had been 
circulated during 1925. She also called 
attention to the American Library As- 
sociation’s 50th anniversary, which is to 
be fittingly observed in Atlantic City 
and Philadelphia next October. 


Port Washington. Two new board 
members, Rev. F. A. Scharfenberg and 
F. A. Butler have been appointed to the 
library board. 

Portage. Miss Mary E. Porter has 
been granted a leave of absence for six 
months for special work in the Madison 
Free Library. 

Randolph. $75 was expended for books 
including a new dictionary and an up- 
to-date Atlas in January. About $35 
is to be spent for books on the Wisconsin 
Reading Circle List. The magazine 
fund has been raised from $50 to $60. 
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The report on children’s book week 
sent for publication in the bulletin was 
lost in the mail, and therefore failed to 
appear in reports in the Bulletin. 

Rice Lake. New collections of Nor- 
wegian books have been received from 
the Traveling Library Department. 
New book lists and important articles in 
current periodicals are noted in the 
paper. 

Sharon. Broadcasting over WLS (Chi- 
cago) by Julia Wright Merrill, formerly 
of the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
was heard by members of the Library 
Committee in February. Miss Merrill 
explained very clearly the working of a 
modern county library system which 
benefits small libraries, 

Sheboygan. “In compiling the statis- 
tics for the annual report of the Public 
Library, the figures from the branch li- 
brary on the South Side seem particu- 
larly worthy of attention. 

“The branch was opened in December 
1924 and from the beginning has been a 
decided success as the figures below 
prove. The branch is located in the A. 
W. Ramm Furniture store on South 
Twelfth street. This is a splendid loca- 
tion, furnished free of charge by Mr. 
Ramm, but it would seem advisable 
within the very near future that the city 
take definite steps to secure larger quar- 
ters or build a permanent branch. 

“The people on the south and west 
sides have shown beyond a doubt that 
they would make splendid use of a li- 
brary. A larger room with space for 
reading tables and more book cases is 
almost a necessity. The branch is open 
every Wednesday afternoon from 2 to 6 
o’clock and every Friday evening from 
7 to 9 o’clock. The crowd on Friday 
evenings is so great that Miss Meyer, 
the librarian in charge, has had not only 
an assistant but two Boy Scout helpers. 
A brief survey of the year’s circulation 
follows: 

“The total circulation for the chil- 
dren’s department was 7,654. Of this 
5,263 was fiction and 2,371 classified 
books. The classes most popular were 
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the literature, in which the circulation 
was 569, the travel 517 and fairy tales 
and folklore 314. In the adult depart- 
ment the circulation totalled 3,195. Of 
this 2,653 was fiction and 542 classified. 
The adult’s greatest circulation of non- 
fiction was in the travel and history 
classes. Magazines were also circulated 
totaling 238. 

“The grand total of all books circu- 
lated during the year at the branch was 
11,214, practically a thousand a month. 
When it is realized that the branch is 
open only two days a week with a total 
of six hours, this makes a remarkable 
showing and is worthy of consideration 
by those who have the city’s welfare at 
heart.”—Sheboygan Press. 


South Milwaukee. The new year be- 
gan auspiciously when twelve new books 
for boys were presented to the library. 


Sparta. 1,667 books mended during 
the year 1925, several hundred reference 
questions successfully answered, story 
hours, especially those held in connec- 
tion with stereopticon pictures, are no- 
table points in the year’s report. 44,883 
books were circulated, a gain of 3,435 
over 1924. The appropriation was in- 
creased from $4,000 to $4,500 and the 
salaries of the librarian and the assist- 
ant raised. 

Stanley. The appropriation for 1926 
is $2,500 an increase of $200. The 
Woman’s Club gave the library a copy 
of Baby Stuart in colors which is hang- 
ing in the children’s room. 

Superior. The three most popuiar 
non-fiction books at the library are Paul 
Bunyan stories, the Adventure of Wran- 
gel Island and the Fruit of the Family 
Tree. 

Traveling Library Department. 1500 
books were sent out on January 11 in 
response to requests received. When it 
is considered that this number of books 
would make up a considerable library in 
itself, one realizes the volume of busi- 
ness handled by this department. 

Watertown. The librarian spoke at a 
luncheon of the Rotary Club explaining 
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the sources of book selection for the 
local library, and the organization of 
the institution to meet the needs of the 
community. Circulation last year reads 
63,162. 

Waupaca. The library has passed its 
quarter century mile-stone. More than 
23,000 volumes were circulated during 
1925. In connection with the librarian’s 
report, the need of a larger appropria- 
tion is noted. 

Waupun. The “Reading With a Pur- 
pose” lists are being popularized among 
the patrons of the library. 


Wausau. Miss Lansing broadcasted 
from the Wausau station in February. 
She described a modern public library, 
not as a place where books are kept 
but where books are kept in circulation. 
A city or town that has a good, healthy, 
growing library with a growing number 
of readers is a good place in which to 
live and do business. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The attractive new 
quarters of the West Side branch have 
attracted favorable comment from the 
public and the service from this branch 
has increased rapidly. An _ increased 
number of books was needed for the 
service. 

Withee. The appropriation was in- 
creased from $200 to $400. The library 
has been moved downstairs into a large 
front room, with small room adjoining. 
A new wall clock was presented to the 
library. Since moving into the down- 
stairs quarters, more than 50 new bor- 
rowers have been registered. 


Wood County. The Witter Traveling 
Libraries report shows a circulation of 
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6,737 compared with 4,815 for the pre- 
vious year. 2,876 volumes are included 
in the collection. 


Printed book lists have been received 
from,— 
Algoma 
Ashland 
Delavan 
Dodgeville 
Durand 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac—Books on home building 
Fox Lake—New books 
Galesville 
Green Bay—New books; Books in de- 
mand 
Hartford 
Janesville—New books, 

Books for “Reading With a Pur- 

pose” 

Books for Boy Scouts 
Jefferson—New books now circulated 
Kaukauna—Popular books 
Kenosha—New non-fiction 
Kewaunee 
Kiehl 
Ladysmith—Additions in fiction 
Madison—Fiction; Music; Non-fiction 
Marinette—Grenfell books; New Books 
Marshfield 
Milwaukee 
Neillsville 
Oshkosh 
Portage 
Racine—Books on Drama: 

Personalities in American History 
Shelby—New books on literature 
Sparta—New Books 
Stevens Point 
Superior—New Books; 

Books in connection with drama 

week 
Waupaca—Important books of 1925 
Waupun 
Watertown—New books on Drama 
Wisconsin Rapids—Informal Notes on 
New Books 








American Library Association 
Atlantic City, October 4-9 


Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Holden, John A. The bookman’s glos- 
sary. 1925. 127p. Bowker, $2. 029 
Definitions of terms used in book publish- 
ing and allied trades: paper-making, print- 
ing, binding, illustrating and publicity. Al- 
phabetically arranged. Useful for reference. 
The librarian herself will turn to it often. 


Tai, Tsi-Chien. 
for librarianship. 


Professional education 
1925. 259p. Wil- 
son, $2.25. 020.7 


A contribution to the subject, in three 
parts: first a historical survey; second, a 
study of training facilities as they now ex- 
ist; and third, a proposed scheme of pro- 
fessional education. In the latter Dr. Tai 
differs somewhat from the Library Training 
Board. 


Wilson, Martha, comp. Selected articles 
on School library experience. 1925. 
3851p. Wilson, $2.25. 027.8 


Collection of reprints on this phase of li- 
brary work, covering State aid and regula- 
tion, The high school library, Book selection 
and reading guidance, Instruction, The jun- 
ior high school library, The elementary 
school library, The rural school library, The 
teacher training library. 


Philosophy and Religion 


The religion of under- 
graduates. 1925. 87p. Scribner, 
$1.25. 240 
An attempt to understand the attitude of 
the college man toward religion and then to 
outline the type of religion that will meet 
his needs. 
See Booklist 22:190, Feb. ’26. 


Harris, Cyril. 


Krout, John A. The origins of prohi- 
bition. 1925. 339p. Knopf, $3.50. 
178.5 


Detailed study of the origin and growth of 
the temperance movement up to 1851 when 
the Maine liquor law was passed. Too de- 
tailed for the ordinary reader but of inter- 
est to the student. Comes to the conclusion 
that the 18th amendment was not the result 
of temporary conditions, but the final ex- 
pression of a fundamental change which had 
been more than a century in the making. 


Stifler, J. M. The religion of Benjamin 
Franklin. 1925. 1388p. Appleton, 
$2.00. 921 

Franklin was a communicant of the Epis- 
copal church but had no formal theology. 

This book is a study of his philosophy and 

attitude toward life. From the discussion he 

emerges even wiser, more sensible, kindlier 
than we have known him before. A read- 
able little book, suitable for the Lenten shelf. 


Sociology 


Furniss, E. S. and Guild, L. R. Labor 
problems. 1925. 621p. Houghton, 
$2.80. 331 


A combination of “readings” and text. 
The readings are summaries and reprints 
of articles of specialists. The authors sup- 
ply the connecting text. Valuable for col- 
lege libraries, useful in some larger public 
libraries. 


Klapper, Paul. Teaching children to 
read. 4thed. 1925. 304p. Apple- 
ton, $1.90. 372.4 


A completely revised edition of this work. 
On Wisconsin Reading Circle list. 


Lodge, Henry Cabot. The Senate and 
the League of Nations. 1925. 424p. 
Scribner, $4. 341.1 

Will have documentary value for large li- 
braries. 
See Booklist 22:193, Feb. ’26. 


Nearing, Scott and Freeman, Joseph. 
Dollar diplomacy. 1925. 3538p. 
Viking press, $2.50. 327.73 


The story of America’s growing invest- 
ments abroad and an interpretation of its 
recent foreign policy as having been mainly 
concerned with protecting these investments. 
Written without sensationalism and appar- 
ently well authenticated. 


Queen, S. A. and Mann, D. M. Social 
pathology. 1925. 690p. Crowell, 
$3.50. 360 

Intended as a textbook for social workers 
who have had introductory courses in soci- 
ology. Treats such subjects as Widowhood, 

Divorce, Desertion, Neglected children, Pros- 

titution, Unemployment, Child labor, and so 
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on, with illustrations from actual cases. 
Useful in larger libraries. 


See Booklist 22:194, Feb. ’26. 


Stoddard, Lothrop. Social classes in 
post-war Europe. 1925. 178p. 
Scribner, $2. 830.94 


The five classes are the peasants, the ur- 
ban working class, the middle class, the in- 
tellectuals,and the upper classes. Discusses 
the relative positions of each since the war. 
Author sees Europe retrogressing toward a 
peasant civilization. 

See Booklist 22:205. Feb. ’26. 


Williams, Whiting. Mainsprings of men. 
1925. 313p. Scribner, $1.50. 331.1 


Sums up the author’s conclusions after his 
four years of working with working men. 
Addressed particularly to employers but will 
interest all students of labor as well as read- 
ers of What’s on the workers mind and the 
two books which followed it, and has enough 
of human interest of its own to attract new 
readers, 


The moral standards 
of democracy. 1925. 309p. Apple- 
ton, $2. 301 


A restatement of the ideals of democracy, 
finding the basis for democracy not in an 
abstract ideal but in the fact that man is 
fundamentaily a social being with the facul- 
ty of communicating ideas and codperating 
with his fellows. Good as a corrective for 
some of the pessimistic literature on the 
subject. 


Wright, Henry W. 


For Teachers of Industrial Arts. . 


Allison, Annye. Paper cutting. 1924. 
159p. Bruce, $2.25. 740 


Well illustrated hand book for the ele- 
mentary teacher. Ranges from simple to 
very elaborate projects. 


Cavileer, J. W. Model boat building for 


boys. 19238. 72p. illus. Bruce, 
165. 699 
Well illustrated with photographs and 


practical working drawings. 


Hanley, E. C. Wood pattern making. 
1924. 208p. illus. Bruce, $1.35. 
371.42 or 621.72 


Intended as a guide for the teacher in 
working out a course in this subject. Each 
problem presented represents a principle, the 
individual teacher may vary the manner of 
presentation to suit himself. 
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Kunou, C. A. American school toys. 
1924. 72p. illus. Bruce, $1.35. 
371.42 
A discussion of toy making followed by 52 
plates of working drawings. Additional ma- 
terial of the same kind will be found in So- 
lar: Hand craft projects, Books 1 and 2 
(Bruce $1.25) 


Lavoy, K. R. Problems and projects in 
industrial arts. 1924. 142p. illus. 
Manual Arts, $1.25. 371.42 

Intended to be used as a source of sugges- 
tions for projects to supplement manual 
training courses. Toys and simple household 
utilities are among the problems described. 


Mathias, Margaret E. The beginnings 
of art in the public schools. 1924. 
119p. illus. Houghton, $1.25. 740 

Teachers will find it very suggestive, al- 


though few will be able to carry out the full 
program under present school conditions. 


Selvidge, R. W. Instruction manual for 
sheet-metal workers. 1925. 167p. 
Manual Arts, $1.20. 621.79 


Excellent book for apprentices or pupils in 
trade schools giving such courses. 


Smith, H. J. and Kern, R.S. Automotive 

repair. 1925. 123p. Manual Arts, 

$1. 629.2 

“A working manual of common jobs.” 

(Sub title). “Stresses the how and leaves 

the why to be supplied by lectures, demon- 
strations, class discussions and readings.” 


Woolley, P. V. <A guide to the study of 
woodworking. 1925. 6lp. Manual 
Arts, 90¢. 871.42 

A guide to the reference material on the 
subject. Arranged alphabetically by sub- 
ject with key to reference books. Useful to 

manual training teacher and a help to ii- 

brarians. 


Willoughby, G. A. Automotive electric- 
ity. 1925. 128p. illus. Manual 
Arts, $1.40. 629.2 


Good elementary book for courses in high 
school or vocational school. Begins with 
fundamental principles of electricity. 


Willoughby, G. A. Fundamentals of 
house wiring. 1924. 67p. illus. 
Manual Arts, $1. 621.32 

Intended as a textbook for schools but 

useful also to the householder looking for a 

simple handbook on the subject. 
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Science and Useful Arts 


Allen, Lucy G. A book of hors d’oeuvres. 
1925. 119p. illus. Little, $1.50. 
641.5 


Recipes for over one hundred appetizers, 
by the director of the Boston school of cook- 
ery. Attractively illustrated. 

See Booklist 22:195, Feb. ’26. 


Cohen, J. B. and Ruston, A. G. Smoke: 
a study of town air. 1925. 108p. 
illus. Longmans, $3.20. 614.7 


New and enlarged edition of an English 
work. The pictures alone, showing the ef- 
fect of smoke on buildings and on vegeta- 
tion, would make it valuable in an anti- 
smoke campaign. May meet a special need 
for such purposes. Authors are associated 
with the University of Leeds. 


Dayton, F. E. Steamboat days. 1925. 
436p. illus. Stokes, $5. 656 
An exhaustive account of the steamboat— 
on river, lake and sea, The author has 
delved into records, letters, old newspapers 
and other source material. So the book is 
authentic, and interesting both in text and 
illustrations. 
See Booklist 22:195, Feb. ’26. 


McDougall, W. B. Mushrooms. 1925. 
151p. illus. Houghton, $3. 589.2 
Useful as a handbook for identification of 
edible and poisonous varieties. Good illu- 
strations from photographs. 
Sheldon, G. H. Advertising: elements 
and principles. 1925. 4438p. illus. 


$5. 659.1 


Well illustrated work covering the subject 
very fully, considering national, mail order 
and retail advertising. Author is a lecturer 
in Columbia university. 

See Booklist 22:197, Feb. ’26. 


Fine Arts 


Bates, Esther Willard. The art of pro- 
ducing pageants. 1925. 269p. illus. 
Baker. 793 

Intended as a handbook for directors or 
as a textbook in schools and colleges. Cov- 
ers the subject fully, with chapters on danc- 
ing, music, color and costume, lighting, 
grouping, organization, finance, publicity, 

etc. Also has a chapter on Pageantry as a 

profession, and a helpful bibliography. 
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Hinsdell, Oliver. Making the little the- 
ater pay. 1925. 122p. illus. French, 
$1.60. 792 

Useful handbook covering all phases of or- 
ganization and management of a little thea- 
ter group, with a chapter on the repertory. 


Modern theatres. 1925. 


Harcourt, $2.25. 
725.82 


Concerned with the structure of theatre 
buildings and their equipment. Well illu- 
strated, of interest to well organized ama- 
teur groups and students. Published first 
as a monograph by Theatre Arts Magazine. 

See Booklist 22:198, Feb. ’26. 


Pichel, Irving. 
102p. illus. 


Watkins, Mary F. Behind the scenes at 


the opera. 1925. 328p. Stokes, 
$2.50. 782 
Glimpses of what goes on behind the 


scenes in the Metropolitan, with many anec- 
dotes. Lively in style and entertaining. 
See Booklist 22:199, Feb. ’26. 


Literature 


Abercrombie, Lascelles. The theory of 
poetry. 1925. 3388p. Harcourt, 
$2.75. 808.1 

Two separate treatises, on The Theory of 
poetry and The idea of great poetry, first de- 
livered as public lectures and sufficiently pop- 
ular to appeal to many readers. The fre- 
quent quotations add to their delightful qual- 
ity. 


Carman, Bliss. Far horizons. 1925. 
85p. Small. $1.25. 811 or 821 


Charming little book of poems, with a di- 
rect appeal to the nature lover. 


Hess, Frances Leedom. Readings and 
monologues. 1925. 178p. Raymond 
Youmans & Co. Kansas City, $1.50. 

808.8 

Consists largely of stories by well known 

authors, cut for reading, with a few mono- 

logues by the author, who also contributes 

notes on the interpretation of different types 

of selections. Will add sore fresh material 
in this much called for field. 


Howard, Sidney. Lucky Sam McCarver. 
1926. 2382p. Scribner, $2. 
812 or 822 


Tells the story of a self-made man, a 
climber, his marriage with a woman of cul- 
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ture and the conflict of their ideals. By the 
author of They knew what they wanted. 
Less successful on the stage. In an inter- 
esting preface the author describes it as “an 
attempt at dramatic biography”. Not needed 
in small libraries, although it is well worth 
study as an attempt at a new type of 
drama. 


Kaufman, G. S. The butter and egg 
man. 1926. 2238p. Boni & Liver- 
right, $2. 812 or 822 


A comedy of the theater. Two unscrupu- 
lous producers with a play of little merit 
take advantage of an inexperienced Ohio 
boy who puts his total bank account into 
the production. The play shows him turn- 
ing the tables on them. Illuminating as to 
the ways of the theater. Humor rather 
broad at times, but doubtless all true to 
type. 


Nicoll, Allardyce. British drama. 1925. 
498p. illus. Crowell, $3. 822.9 


Historical survey from the beginnings to 
the present time. Deals more with tenden- 
cies than with individuals, although drama- 
tists and plays are given their proper place 
in the scheme. Should be very useful in a 


library. 
Sarett, Lew. Slow smoke. 1925. 104p. 
Holt, $2. 811 or 821 


A book of poems on themes taken from 
mountain and forest and from Indian lore. 


Willcocks, M. P. Between the old world 
and the new. 1925. 365p. Stokes, 
$4.50. 809 


A series of papers on literary figures of 
the nineteenth century. Not in any sense 
popular, but many of the papers, particu- 
larly those on George Eliot, Dickens, the 
Brontes and Tennyson, should be of inter- 
est to a rather wide circle in larger libra- 
ries. 


History and Biography 


Fish, Carl Russell. History of America. 
1925. 570p. Am. Bk., $1.92. 973 


A rewriting of American history for high 
schools, in which the author tries to take 
care of the increased content of history by 
compression and elimination, at the same 
time stressing ‘some few things which are 
fundamental.” The illustrative sketches are 
an attractive feature. 
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I meet my contem- 
287p. Holt, $4. 
920 


Author is a distinguished German journal- 
ist known before the war as a critic of the 
government. In this volume we get his 
viewpoint on personages associated with the 
war, notably Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau, Hindenberg, Stinnes and Lenin. For 
larger libraries. 


Harden, Maximilian. 
poraries. 1925. 


Powers, S. L. Portraits of a half cen- 
tury. 1925. 285p. Little, $3. 920 


The author has been for fifty years a mem- 
ber of the Boston bar and has been also a 
member of Congress. In this book of remi- 
niscences he gives intimate accounts of some 
of the distinguished ones of his profession in 
Boston and New York. Written with shrewd 
but kindly humor. 


Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lincoln, the 
prairie years. 1925. 2v. illus. Har- 
court, $10. 921 


A poet’s interpretation of Lincoln. Its 
unique contribution is without any doubt the 
vast amount of material bearing on the 
social background, with illustrations to 
strengthen the impression. Rescues Lincoln 
from legend. Makes him real. 


Sedgwick, H. D. A short history of 
Spain. 1925. 400p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 946 


“A short history of its politics, literature, 
and art from earliest times to the present’ 
(Subtitle). Good illustrations and a folding 
map. 

See Booklist 22:203, Feb. ’26. 


Stanoyevich, M. S. ed. Slavonic nations. 
(The handbook ser.) 1925. 4165p. 
Wilson, $2.40. 947 


“Select readings and references on Rus- 
sia, Poland, Czechoslavakia, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria.” Selections are from American, 
English and French sources. 


Travel 


Brown, Charles W. My ditty bag. 1925. 
282p. Small, $2. 921 


Reminiscences of the author’s life as a 
sailor. Of interest to those who like sea 
yarns. 


Dawson, W. H. 
448p. illus. 


South Africa. 
Longmans, $5.50. 
916.8 


A combination of travel impressions, with 
historical and social studies. Author is 


1925. 
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particularly interested in the racial relation- 
ships involving Dutch, British and native. 
By the author of The evolution of modern 
Germany, 


Dugmore, A. Radclyffe. The vast Sudan. 
1925. 312p. illus. Stokes. $4. 
916.2 
The author went to the Sudan to take mo- 
tion pictures, but before taking up his own 
narrative he gives a brief and readable ac- 
count of the history of the country. His ad- 
ventures are interestingly related with much 
information on the animal life. Good illu- 
strations. 


Lucas, E. V. Introducing London. 1925. 
145p. illus. Doran, $1.25. 914.21 


Could be used as a guide book by one 
actually on the ground. Useful also to the 
traveler planning to visit London. Outlines 
the essentials, telling just what to see and 
how to get there, including what pictures to 
see in the galleries. 16 delightful illustra- 
tions by Ernest Coffin. 


Fiction 
Babcock, Bernie. Booth and the spirit of 
Lincoln. 1925. 3820p. Lippincott, 
$2. 


Suppose that Booth was not shot in the 
Garrett barn—that he escaped? What was 
his life like afterwards? On this imaginary 
situation the author has built her romance. 


Connor, Ralph. Treading the wine press. 
1925. 394p. Doran, $2. 


“Nova Scotia in war time is the setting 
for the love story of a young Canadian sci- 
entist and an American girl. Has the usual 
religious element in Connor’s novels and is 
a good picture of Canada in the war.” (Open 
Shelf). 


Dreiser, Theodore. 
edy. 1925. 2v. 
$5. 

A truly powerful story of a crime and its 
punishment. Small libraries will not want 
to circulate it, but’ it is a work that any 


thoughtful American may well read and 
ponder. 


An American trag- 
Boni & Liveright, 


Glanville, Ernest. The yellow-maned 
lion. 1925. 210p. Harcourt, $2. 


This biography of a lion is written with 
a delicate perception of animal psychology 
and a familiarity with the jungle back- 
ground. First printed as part of Claw and 
fang, 1923. 
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Henriot, Emile. Aricie Brun. 
3812p. Viking Press, $2. 
This French prize novel is a long, careful- 
ly detailed story covering three generations 
in a middle class French family, wine mer- 
chants at Bordeaux. Non-sensational and in 
a quiet way should please many readers. 


Millin, Sarah G. Mary Glenn. 1925. 
2238p. Boni & Liveright, $2. 

‘Simpler and less powerful than God’s step- 
children. Character study of a woman whose 
life is a series of affectations and poses, un- 
til tragedy recalls her to reality. South Af- 


rican background. Not needed in small li- 
braries. 


1925. 


Oxenham, John. The hidden years. 1925. 
244p. Longmans, $1.75. 


Story of the boyhood of Christ and his 
life up to the time of the crucifixion. Told 
in the first person by a neighbor boy who 
grew up with Jesus and knew him intimate- 
ly. Tells of his home life, his standing in 
the village and touches on a love affair. 
This human treatment may offend some read- 
ers, will please others. 


Roberts, Cecil. The love rack. 
3876p. Stokes, $2. 


The love story of a brilliant young violin- 
ist and a beautiful English girl, their chance 
of happiness threatened by a secret in the 
past of the boy’s mother. Well told with 
interest consistently sustained. 


1925. 


Suckow, Ruth. Odyssey of a nice girl. 
1925. 364p. Knopf, $2.50. 


Character study of a sensitive, ambitious 
girl in a small Iowa town. She is the only 
girl in a small, fairly well-to-do family and 
has always been expected “to do something” 
—what it is to be she gropingly tries to find 
out. Very realistic, uneventful as to inci- 
dent, typical of small-town life. 


Thane, Elswyth. Riders of the wind. 
1925. 3812p. Stokes, $2. 


She was Ingarson’s daughter, the last of 
a long line of adventurers, and life in 
Bloomsbury with a mild husband and a nag- 
ging mother-in-law is too much for her, so 
she persuades Blaise Dorin, the explorer, to 
take her with him on an expedition into 
Asia—as he might take another man or a 
daring sister. A good adventure story, once 
the adventure is under way. 


Thompson, Sylvia. The hounds of spring. 
1925. 366p. Little, $2. 


Well written novel covering the years 1914 
to 1924. A young girl whose lover is lost 
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in the war marries another man in an effort 
to forget, and then the lover, who was miss- 
ing, not killed as reported, returns. The so- 
lution seems unconvincing, but may be taken 
perhaps as an indication of the attitude of 
the younger generation toward responsibility. 


Weyman, Stanley J. Queen’s folly. 1925. 
337p. Longmans, $2. 

A romance of the time of Nelson, the hero 
being one of Nelson’s admirals who falls in 
love with a governess whom he rescues from 
more than one peril. The situations are ob- 
vious and the story has something of a 
“Duchess” flavor but it is fairly well written 
and interesting. 


Willson, Dixie. Little Texas. 1925. 
269p. Appleton, $1.75. 


Cinderella-like story of a little circus per- 


former who finds a wealthy grandfather. 
Pleasant little tale that will please many 
readers. Ran serially in the Delineator. 


Tales of Mystery and the West 


Ames, Joseph B. The lone hand. 1926. 
3868p. Century, $2. 

Has all the elements of a good western 
story. Told solemnly, without the relief of 
humor. An acceptable addition to this class 
of fiction. 


Beeding, Francis. The little white hag. 
1926. 320p. Little, $2. 

This mystery story built around an inter- 
national opium ring provides many thrills 
for its readers. 

Bower, B. M. Black Thunder. 1925. 
312p. Little, $2. 

The Indian superstition which is the basis 
of the plot lends a spice of originality to 
this western tale. Told in a lively manner, 
holds interest, like the author’s many other 
stories of the kind. 


Collins, Gilbert. The Starkenden quest. 
1925. 316p. McBride, $2. 
A thriller, possibly not to be too generally 
recommended except to inveterate readers 
of this type of story. 


Grey, Zane. The vanishing American. 
1925. 3808p. Harper, $2. 


Story of the Indians of the Southwest 
written sympathetically with an unflatter- 
ing picture of the white men, agents and 
mfssionaries, who have their welfare in 
charge. Love affair between an American 
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girl and an educated Indian supplies roman- 
tic interest. Introduces world war and re- 
vives some of the German-American hate of 
that period. 


Knevels, Gertrude. Octagon house. 1925. 
3808p. Appleton, $2. 
Lively, if somewhat sensational mystery 
story. 


MacGowan, Alice and Newberry, Perry. 
The seventh passenger. 1925. 311p. 
Stokes, $2. 


Readable, with less gory detail than some 
of its kind. 


Pinkerton, Robert E. The fourth Nor- 
wood. 1925. 3851p. Reilly & Lee, $2. 
Story of the far north with an unusually 
villainous villain. Rod Norwood is the 
fourth of a family of fur traders. His am- 
bitions and inclinations take him out into the 
world but when necessity arises he returns 
to carry on his father’s fight. 


Seltzer, Charles A. Channing comes 

through. 1925. 429p. Century, $2. 
is everything that a western 
hero should be, strong, silent and always 
on the spot when needed. By an author 
who can always be depended on for a good 
yarn. 


Channing 


White, William Patterson. The buster. 


1925. 384p. Little, $2. 

Has all the good and bad qualities of 
western fiction. Starts out well with a hero 
who has a gift for humorous by-play and 
a situation that promises to be amusing, 
but runs off very shortly into movie-esque 
melodrama. 


Short Stories 


French, Joseph L. Tales of terror. 1925. 
224p. Small, $2.50. 

Poe’s The pit and the pendulum, Kipling’s 
The mark of the beast, and O’Brien’s What 
was it are three of the nine stories in this 
collection. Not an essential purchase but 
may help to fill in where stories of repre- 
sentative types are called for. 


James, M. R. A warning to the curious, 
and other ghost stories. 1925. 200p. 
Longman’s, $1.80. 

“Ghost stories” with a rather unusual lit- 
erary quality. The first is reprinted from 

The book of the queen’s doll house. 
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The best 
Small, 


O’Brien, Edward J., comp. 
short stories of 1925. 449p. 
$2.50. 

Twenty short stories and the usual record 
of the year’s output. Interesting as always 
to students, but seems to contain an even 
smaller proportion than usual of stories for 
popular circulation, 


Rhys, Ernest and Scott, C. A. Dawson, 
eds. Twenty-nine love stories. 1925. 
875p. Appleton, $2. 


A rather unusual assortment, bringing to- 
gether selections from the Bible, Thomas 
Malory, the Arabian nights, Boccaccio, and 
from such modern writers as Katharine 
Mansfield and Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


Rice, Alice Hegan and Rice, Cale Young. 
Winners and losers. 1925. 300p. 
Century, $2. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rice alternate in the stories 
in this collection. Stories of many types 
are represented but in several there is the 
saving grace of humor, unknown in so many 
collections of the kind. 


Van Dyke, Henry. Half-told tales. 1925. 
150p. Scribner, $1.50. 


Brief little sketches, many of them in the 
nature of allegories. 


Children’s Books 


For younger children 


Hill, Helen and Maxwell, Violet. Charlie 
and his coast guards. 1925. 184p. 
Maemillan, $1.25. 


A nice little story for children who want 
to read about every day things and people. 


Orton, Helen F. The little lost pigs. 
1925. 96p. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 


Attractive in print and pictures. Tells of 
two real little pigs who run away from the 
pig pen and have some real adventures. “A 
relief from those stories in which the anli- 
mals are dressed up and whose adventures 
are those of little children.” (Booklist). 

See Booklist 22:76, Nov. 725. 


Verdery, Eleanor. About Ellie. 1925. 
192p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


Large print and simple language make 
this story of a little girl and her summer at 
the seaside suitable for younger children. 
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For older boys and girls 


Cheley, Frank H. The boys book of 
camp fires. 1925. 393p. illus. 
Wilde, $2.50. 796 


Part one is devoted to camp fires and 
camp cookery; part 2 to camp fire games, 
songs and stunts; part 3 to stories and out- 
door verse. A good book to have ready for 
4-H camp leaders next summer. 

See Booklist 22:213, Feb. ’26. 


Hall, A. N. Outdoor boy craftsmen. 
1925. 429p. Lothrop, $2.50. 790 
Directions for making all sorts of things 
connected with outdoor life. 
See Booklist 22:213, Feb. ’26. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Makeshift farm. 
1925. 247p. Appleton, $1.75. 


Story of a group of happy children living 
on an abandoned farm near the sea. For 
girls of twelve or so. 

See Booklist 22:122, Dec. ’25. 


Keller, Gottfried. The fat of the cat. 
1925. 2838p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 398 


A delightful retelling of some of Keller’s 
stories with imagination and humor em- 
ployed to dress a folk tale. A most desir- 
able addition, although expensive even for 
so well designed a book. 


See Booklist 22:122, Dec, ’25. 
Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The American 
twins of 1812. 1925. 189p. illus. 


Houghton, $1.75. 


Primarily the story of Jonathan, who is 
separated from his sister at the death of 
their parents and who is a midshipman dur- 
ing the War of 1812. 

See Booklist 22:214, Feb. ’26. 


Riesenberg, Felix. Bob Graham at sea. 
1925. 3837p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A modern sea story, following a boy’s ex- 
periences on the schoolship Newport. Gives 
much information about modern life at sea 
with enough story interest to hold the nar- 
rative together. 

See Booklist 22.123, Dec. ’25. 


Roberts, C. G. D. Children of the wild. 
3884p. Macmillan, $1.50. 


The publishers have reissued four of 
this auhor’s popular books of animal 
stories at $1.50 each. The other titles are: 
The feet of the furtive, The secret trails. 
They that walk the wild. 
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St. Nicholas. Salt water stories retold 
from St. Nicholas. 1925. 225p. 
illus. Century, $1.25. 


A collection of sea stories. 
See Booklist 22:123, Dec. ’25. 


Wade, Mary H. The master builders. 
1925. 2638p. illus. Little, $1.65. 
920 


Sketches of James J. Hill, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, Booker T. Washington, George W. 
Goethals, Andrew Carnegie, and Henry Ford. 

See Booklist 22:215, Feb. ’26. 


Wildman, Edwin. The builders of Amer- 
ica. 1925. 314p. illus. Page, $2. 
920 


Biographical sketches of James Madison, 
Henry Clay, James Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, De Witt Clinton, Robert Fulton and 
10 others. Other titles issued in this series 
(Famous Leaders) are The founders of 
America and a reprint of Famous leaders of 
character. 


Children’s Classics. 


Irving. Rip Van 
Sleepy Hollow. 
Major. Bears of Blue River. 
Molesworth. The cuckoo clock. 
Yonge. The prince and the page. 


Maemillan, $1.75. 
Winkle and legend of 


True stories of great Americans. Mac- 
millan, $1. 
Reprints of a 
biographies. 
Coombs, Lovell. 


series of useful juvenile 


U.S. Grant. 
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Dudley, E.L. Benjamin Franklin. 

Gulliver, Lucile. Daniel Boone. 

Hasbrouck, L.S. La Salle. 

Holland, R.S. William Penn. 

Johnson, Rossiter. Captain John Smith. 

Pearson, E.L. Theodore Roosevelt. 

Rideing, W.H. George Washington. 

Rolt-Wheeler, F.W. Thomas Alva Edi- 
son, 

Root, J.C. Nathan Hale. 

Sprague, W.C. Davy Crockett. 

Stapley, Mildred. Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

Sutcliffe, A.C. Robert Fulton. 

‘Tooker, L. F. John Paul Jones. 

Wheeler, D.E. Abraham Lincoln. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


The modern library. 95¢. 
New titles include: 
Beebe. Jungle peace. 
Bronte. Wuthering heights. 


Popular Copyrights. Grosset & Dunlap. 


75¢. 
Babcock. 
Canfield. 
Collins. Ordeal. 
Ferber. So Big. 
Hutchinson. The happy warrior. 
Melville. Moby Dick. 
Mitchell. Corduroy, 
Ogden. The cow jerry. 
Prouty. Stella Dallas. 
Sabatini. Bardelys the magnificent. 
Stallings. Plumes. 
Wallace. Ben Hur. 
Wilson. Able McLaughlins. 
Wyss. Swiss family Robinson. 


The soul of Abe Lincoln. 
The homemaker. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





